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Start the New Year 
by giving to the young folks of some family, 


perhaps your own, a year’s subscription to The 


Youth’s Companion. 


Here are Five good reasons: 


It is a wholesome family paper, coming weekly. 
It is practical, and stimulating, and educational. 
It employs the best writers on both sides the sea. 
It gives twice the matter of the $4.00 magazines. 
It costs, including 5 great Holiday Numbers, $1.75. 


Full Prospectus of Brilliant Announcements and Specimen Copy, mailed Free. 
The famous “Yard of Roses” Free to New Subscribers who mention this paper. . 


Boston, Mass. 


All Superintendents 


should send for 
free samples of 


BLAKESLEE'S inpuctive 


BIBLE STUDIES 


Send Postal Card tc H. D. NOWES & 


CO., 13% Bromfield Street, Boston 


Atlantic Monthly 


For January contains 
Don Orsino 


The First Chapters of a Remark- 
able Serial Story by F. MARION 
CRAWFORD. 


James Russell Lowell 


A paper of very great interest by 
HENRY JAMES. 


Boston 


An Essay, never before printed, by 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


With articles of great interest by Prof. B. L. G1L- 
DERSLEEVE (‘The Creed of the Old South’”’), 
WALTER CRANE (*“ Why Socialism Appeals to Art- 
ists””), ANNIE PAYSON CALL (‘* The Greatest Need 
of College Girls”), HERBERT D. WARD (‘ The 
Missing Interpreter,” a Story), EpITH M. THOMAS 
(‘Birds and ‘ Birds’”’), and a trenchant paper on 
“The Political Situation.” 

N. B.—Now ts the time to subscribe. 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
East Seventeenth Street, New York 


The Young Pianists Guide. 
A coflection of Sonatinas and other pieces of Standard value, 
—~pe. gradually up to the easier Sonatas of Mozart, — 
EO, 


etc. ompiled, thoroughly phrased and fingered, by 
SCHNEIDER. Sheet music size pages, bound in boards. 

Price, $1.25 by mail. 

_ Calisthenic Exercises and Marches 
with Pleasing Drill Songs and Music, for Schools, Colleges, 
Private Entertainments and Pablic Exhibitions. Prepared by 
FRANK L. BRISTOW. Price, 50 cents by mail. 


Guitar Chords. | Chords forthe Banjo. 


A collection of Chords in the Principal Major and Minor Keys, 


intended for those who have not the time to take lessons. 
Prepared by F.W.WESSENBERG. Price of each, socts. by mail. 
Modet Practice Lessons. 

A thoroughly Graded Elementary Course, selected from **The 

Repertoire,’’ by DR. GEO, F. RoOT. Price, 25cts. by_mail, 
His Fortune. 

A new secular Cantata for Schools, Societies and Public En- 
tertainments. Arranged by MAGGIE RICE. Price 30c. by mail. 
Ideal Four Hand Album, 

Compiled from the best works of Wagner, Jambor, Grieg, 
Gounod, Jadassohn, Handel, Alfoldi, Saint Saens, etc. Edited 
by J-O.V. PROCHAZA. Bound in_boards. Price $1 ooby mail 

The Musical Visitor. 
a Monthly Journal of Music for Choirs and Organists, Price, 
$1.50 per year. Single copies 15 cents. 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
Root & Sons Music Co., The John Church Co., 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 16th St., New York 


Bickford 
Family Knitter 


Knits everythin uired by the 
weight desired. 

A. M. LAWSON 
783 Broadway, New York 


NOW READY 


The New Drill Regula- 


tions for Infantry 
As approved by the Secretary of War. 


This volume contains the complete Regulations, 

lates, and illustrations, identical with the copy 
issued to the Army from Headquarters, and includes. 
in addition Paragraphs from Army Regulations 
referred to in the new Drill Regulations. It is bound 
in blue leather, in style similar to Upton’s Tactics, 
so long and favorably known, but with the improve- 
ment of a tuck in place of the less convenient clasp.4 


Price, leather, 75 cents. 
~ stiff paper cover, 30 cents. 


The Crystal Hunters 


A boy’s adventures in the Higher Alps. » By 
GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, author of “In 
the King’s Name,” “ Dick o’ the Fens,” 
etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers ; cr will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


I, 3 & 5 BonD STREET, NEW YORK 


Bible Studies 


from the Old and New Testaments, covering the 
International Sunday-School Lessons for 1892. 


Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D. 


** Dr. Pentecost always throws his whole soul into the 
work he undertakes.”’—CAristian Inquirer. 
12mo. Cloth. 416 pages. Price, $1. 
For sale by booksellers. Special rates to clubs. Sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
751 Broadway, New York 
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AF amily Paper 


Terms 
The Christian Union 


is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this, week forty-eight 
pages. The subscription price 
is $3 a year, payable in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
- the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa, add $2.08. 


Club Rates are as follows: 
Two new subscriptions, $5; one 
renewal and one new subscrip- 
tion, $5; five new subscriptions, 
$10; one renewal and four new 
subscriptions, $10. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.— We do not send 

_ receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indi:ate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 


hen a change of address is 


ordered, both the new and the | 


old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 

of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remiit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
non Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


‘THE CHRISTIAN: UNION. 
A Family Paper 
The Christian Union CoLawsonValentine First President 
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The 
Christian 
Union 


Its History 
Its Workers 
Its Home 


The Paper World for 
November contains a 
five-page article con- 
cerning The Christian 
Union, illustrated with 
a superb portrait of Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, the edi- 
tor-in-chief, drawn by 
Mr. V. Gribayedoff, and 
views of its counting- 
room and editorial of- 
fices, drawn by Miss 
Caroline S. King. Chris- 
tian Union readers will 
find the article interest- 
ing to read, and valua- 
ble to keep. 


Price 20 cents 
Address The Paper World 
Springfield, Mass. 


21 Weeks 
One Dollar 


A new an to 
The Christian Union 


Some merchants get the 
best they can; some get the 


-meanest they can. 


Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys--what does he get for you? 

There are common glass and 
tough glass,tough against heat. 
There are foggy and clear. 
There are rough and fine. 
There are carefully made and 


hap-hazard. 


You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can do. 
Insist on Macbeth’s ‘pearl 
which- 
ever shape you require. They 
are right in all those ways; and 
they do not break from heat, 


top”’ or ‘pearl glass” 


not one in a hundred. 


Be willing to pay a nickel 


more for them. 
Pittsburg. 


GEO. A. MACBETH & CO. 


ose & Sms | 


eS TABLISHED 185). 
‘28.000 SOLD AND IN USE. 
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The Improved 


“Waterbury” 


An all-round hand camera.. 
sort of general utility i 
It’s great. 

Send for descriptive catalogue. 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 


DERBY ROLL TOP 


Chairs. 
i] Office Furniture. 


FOR CATALOG 


oa KILMER DESK CO 


SALESROOMS 


CausewaySt BOSTON. 
19 BEEKMAN ST.N.Y. 
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Grand Street, N.Y. 
APPROPRIATE 


Holiday 


SMOKING JACKETS 


Men’s Dressing Gowns, Men’s Bath Robes 


LADIES’ CLOAKS 


Suits, Jackets, Ulsters. 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


Neckwear, Mufflers, Dress Shirts, Dress 
Hats (latest styles), Umbrellas, Canes, Half 
Hose, Underwear, Handkerchiefs, Kid 
Gloves, etc. 


Diamond and Solid Gold Jewelry 


Genuine Diamond Pendants, Lace Pins, 
Rings, Brooches, Bracelets, Scarf Pins. 


Gold and Silver Watches 


Solid Gold Finger Rings, Necklaces. 


OPERA GLASSES 
(Best Makes) 
Eye Glasses, Gold Spectacles. 
FINE CLOCKS 


Bronzes, Ornaments in Bronze and Onyx. 


Sterling Silverware 
Silverplated Ware 


FINE CUTLERY 


Fine Table Cutlery, “‘ Rodgers’,’”’ Rus- 
sell’s,”” and other celebrated makes. 


Blankets, Lace Curtains,Portieres 


Real Laces, Fans, Leather Goods, 
Books, Stationery, Gold Pens and Pen- 
cils, Toilet Articles, Dressing Cases. 


China and Glass Ware 


Fancy and Artistic Furniture, Rockers, 
Chairs, Tables. 


Musical Cabinets, Etc. 


Orders jby Mail Receive 
Prompt Attention. 


Edward Ridley & Sons 


309, 3ll, 3112 to 321 GRAND ST. 


Six floors occupied exclusively by us for 
the sale of Millinery, Fancy, and Dress 
Goods. 


le K Co. 
Lyons Silks 


Received by last Steamer 


Moire Antique, Rayé Faconné, 
Plain, Glacé, and Camelion 


Brocaded Pompadour and Metal 
Effects 


Colored Satins, . 


Corded Veloutines 


For Evening Wear, 


White Brocades, 
White Satin Stripe, 
Moire Antique and Faille, 


White Satin, 


Veloutine and Bengaline, 
Black Moire Frangais, 


Moire Antiques 
Brocaded, Striped, and Plain. 


Crépe de Chine, 
Mousseline de Soie, 


Grenadine and Gaze, 


Plain and Embroidered. 


Lyons Velvets 
Proadoveuy KH 19th ét. 


New York 


“English” Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 
Delivered free to any address 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 


THOMPSON 


O. 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 
NEW YORK 


245 BROADWAY. - - - 


[ di like 

adies Judges y. 29, 
Use and recommend The Scientific Safety belt and 
bands. Belts soc. each, bands $1.00 per doz. Carriage 


free to any address. Medicaland financial references given 
if desired. rrespondence solicited. EMMA HOWARD- 


‘CARPENTER, Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


wy? Its merits as a WASH 
an orsed 
INDIGO thousands of house- 
ee 4 our 
BLUE rey ht to have it on 
a. Ask him for it. 


D..S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. Second St., Phila., Pa. 


FURS 


1891—_SEASON— 1892 
Latest and Exclusive Styles 


CAPES, JACKETS, 
WRAPS, ETC. 
FUR TRIMMINGS. 


Gentlemen’s COATS, 
GLOVES, CAPS, ETC. 


A. JAECKEL 


FURRIER, | 
1r East 19th St., - New York 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Tom: WHAT ’S YOUR HURRY? FIRE 
Jack: NO, BUT DON'T YOU KNOW THE 
JANUARY NICHOLAS” Is OUT? 


Why not begin the new year with a subscription 
to‘‘ST. NICHOLAS"? costs $3.00. 


A Graceful Act 


Of hospitality is to offer your 
evening guests a cup of 
Bouillon before leaving. Use 
Armour’s Extract of Beef and 
boiling water; add salt, 
pepper and a thin slice of 
lemon to each cup. Serve 
with plain crackers, 


_ Armour & Co., Chicago. 


who like 

to make 
OYS AND GIRLS k 
things with tools like the Manual Training Classes 
at 9 University Place. Bring two or three of — 
friends some day after school to see about forming ac 
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The Outlook 


RESIDENT HARRISON has had an extraordi- 
nary number of judicial appointments to make 
during his term of office, and has shown great 
discrimination in the selection of appointees. 
Congress, at the last session, provided for a 
new court of appellate judges in order to lighten 

the burden imposed upon the Supreme Court; the new 

Court being, in fact, a kind of extension of the Supreme 

Court, charged with a like responsibility and vested with 

a kindred dignity. Last week the President named six 

of the nine new United States Circuit Judges. These 

judges are to hold office for life, and the list of appoint- 


ments is therefore the most important that has yet come 


from the hands of President Harrison. It is a great satis- 
faction to commend without reservation the President’s 
selections of men for these very honorable and important 
positions. Of the six judges named, four are Republicans 
and two are Democrats. The fact that Democrats 
were nominated is in itself worthy of note. The Presi- 
dent’s sole desire in making these appointments seems to 
have been, as in the case of previous judicial appointments, 
to honor the office by securing the very highest ability 


and character. 


William L. Putnam, of Maine, one of the best-known 
Democrats in New England, has long been a lawyer 
of the highest standing; he once declined an appoint- 
ment as Judge of the Supreme Court of the State, and 
will be remembered as one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed by Mr. Cleveland to negotiate with Great 
Britain concerning the rights of American fishermen. 
Judge Shipman, of Connecticut, is a man whose name 
is a synonym, among all who know him, for uprightness 
and ability. He was appointed United States Judge for 
the District of Connecticut in 1873, and his elevation to 
the new Circuit Court Bench is the natural sequence 
of his career on the District Court Bench. Mr. George 
M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, bears a historical name, is a 


Democrat, and commands the confidence and respect of | 


his State in a very unusual degree. Nathan Goff, Jr., of 
. West Virginia, has filled many positions, judicial and 
otherwise, is a strong Republican, but, though actively 
engaged in politics, is entitled, by reason of his legal 
abilities, to the consideration which he has received at the 
hands of the President. Judge Taft, the present Solicitor- 
General, has made avery fine record as a Government 
attorney, and is a man in whose elevation to the bench 
men of all parties will rejoice. In all these selections the 
President has shown a freedom from partisanship and a 
recognition of the highest responsibilities of his own po- 
sition which will commend his action to the people of the 
country, irrespective of party. The appointment of Mr. 
Stephen B. Elkins, of West. Virginia, to the position of 


Secretary of War, brings into the Cabinet an able, ener- - 


getic, and successful man of affairs, of undoubted ability, 
of a good deal of personal attractiveness and great capacity 
for work. Mr. Elkins has, however, been identified solely 


with “practical politics ;’’ he has yet to render any dis- 
tinguished public services. If The Christian Union rightly 
understands his conception of parties and their manage- 
ment, it finds nothing statesmanlike and inspiring in them, 
and nothing inspiring or hopeful in his appointment, 


The recent disclosures of corruption in Canada have 
culminated in the dismissal of M. Mercier, the Premier of 
Quebec, and his Ministers, by the action of Lieutenant- 
Governor Angers. This action was based on the report 
of the Commissioners appointed to investigate the Bare 
des Chaleurs Railway matter, which pronounces the whole 
transaction corrupt, iNegal, and spurious; condemns the 


policy of the late Quebec Ministry as entirely subversive 


of the interests of the province, and contains a very effect- 
ive arraignment of Mercier and several of his colleagues. 
The “ Gazette,” whi¢h may be regarded as the organ of the 
Dominion Government, declares that the Government had 
no choice but to remove the Mercier Ministry, whose man- 
agement of affairs has been characterized by “ shameful 
greed for the profits of power and the most scandalous 
disregard for everything that is honest and decent in pub- 
lic life.” M. Mercier is the leader of the French-Cana- 
dian party, and is an eminently adroit and skillful politi- 
cian ; he is one of the foremost Liberalsin Canada. The 


Government at Ottawa is in the hands of the Conservatives, — 


and the situation involves the question of practical polli- 
tics; a fact which entitles M. Mercier to very thorough 
investigation of the charges against him. Heis immensely 


popular with a large part of the people of the Province of 


Quebec, and the interference of the Government of the 
Dominion has already aroused intense popular feeling. A 
Conservative Ministry for the Province has already been 


organized, but will have to face a strong Liberal majority » 


in the Provincial Parliament. If it is defeated, as in all 
probability it will be, a dissolution will follow, and an 
exciting election may be expected. M. Mercier may be 
guilty of the charges against him, but as he is the leader 
of the opposing wing, and as he has made himself con- 
spicuous as the champion of local rights against the 
encroachments of the Dominion Government, other ele- 
ments than political corruption may have had to do with 
his removal. 

There is a fresh disturbance in the Balkan regions which 
may mean much or little, but which looks very like a pre- 
liminary attempt to test the situation anew, and to deter- 
mine whether or not the time is ripe for an active move- 
ment on the part of Russia. A French correspondent, 
M. Chadouine by name, who has been the representative 
in Bulgaria of several French newspapers, and who has 
shown a marked hostility to Bulgaria and has made it his 
business to misrepresent the country and revile its public 
men, has been sent across the Bulgarian frontier by 
M. Stambuloff, the Bulgarian Premier, under guard of 
policemen. Reports that the correspondent met with vio- 
lence have been circulated, but they are believed to be 
without foundation. The Bulgarian Government, after 
enduring quietly for a long time the abuse of M. Chadouine, 
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has at last lost patience and expelled him from the coun- 
try. This is, apparently, the gist of the whole matter. 
But M. Ribot, the French Foreign Minister, has seized 
upon this incident to attempt what appears to be a little 
bullying of Bulgaria in the interest of either French chau- 
vinism or of Russia. He promptly instructed the French 
representative at Sophia to demand the revocation of the 
decree of expulsion against M. Chadouine, and he made 
this demand offensive by basing it on the capitulations in 
_ force with Turkey, addressing Bulgaria, not as an independ- 
ent power, but as a part of the Turkish Empire, the Sul- 
tan being the nominal suzerain of Bulgaria. Since there 
are such capitulations and this nominal relation does exist, 
M. Ribot had a perfect right, diplomatically, to take the 
matter up from this point of view, but the attitude is one 
of great exasperation for the Bulgarians. 
who is a vigorous and patriotic man, has refused to com- 
ply with the French demand, and the French agent has 
been withdrawn from Bulgaria and diplomatic relations 
between the two countries are suspended. That Bulgaria 
had a perfect right to dismiss M. Chadouine there seems 
to be no reason to doubt. Every country has the right to 


expel, under proper circumstances, an obnoxious foreigner, © 


and almost every country in Europe has expelled news- 
paper correspondents. France and Geymany have repeat- 
edly done it, and France has even gone so far as to expel 
a member of the English Parliament. Russia expels 
whomever she chooses, and the nations to which the 
expelled persons belong do not think of even protesting. 
It is only a few weeks since a well-known artist, Mr. Pen- 
nell, who was making sketches for “ Scribner’s Magazine,” 
was escorted across the boundaries by the Russian police. 
It looks very much as if M. Ribot, in his desire to cement 
the friendship between France and Russia, which is so 
abnormal and which grows so slowly, had made this inci- 
dent the occasion for a little display of bluster. It is 
very improbable that the incident will lead to anything 
serious ; but as the Balkan region is filled with inflammable 
material, the appearance of even a very small fire in that 
direction alarms all Europe. 


Mr. Gladstone has lately been speaking on the industrial 
question in England, and the marvel is not in his specific 
remedies but in the freshness of interest with which he takes 
up these new questions, and in the breadth of view which he 
discloses in his treatment of;them. His speech seems to 
have been marked by great moderation and good sense. 
From his point of view Mr. Gladstone sees no reason to 
look forward with any apprehension to the result of the 
struggle between the capitalist and the laborer. On the 
contrary, in his own lifetime he has seen a very great 
change for the better, manifested in the growing independ- 
ence of the employee and the growing friendliness of the 
employer toward him. Strikes have been useful, but they 
were the instruments of the older ages of industry—a very 
happy anticipation of what will undoubtedly be the judg- 
ment of strikes in the future. Nor does Mr. Gladstone 
see any danger in the use to which the workingmen of the 
future will put their power. That they will make blunders 
he has no doubt, but, like other men, they have con- 
sciences and aptitude for learning and a special suscepti- 
bility to the feeling of fraternal duty. Without outlining 
any definite programme, Mr. Gladstone’s recent speeches 
may be taken as a kind of commentary on the attitude of 
the Liberal party toward the workingmen, and especially 
toward the agricultural laborer, who is just now, in the 
exigencies of politics, the representative laborer. 
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The Democratic Convention at Baton Rouge has split 
into two Conventions—one Pro-Lottery, and the other Anti- 
Lottery. The Anti-Lottery party claimed to have secured 
364 delegates against 320 for their opponents; but the 
Pro-Lottery party contested so many delegations that it 
had.an undisputed majority of the “ uncontested ” delegates 
who organized the Convention. With the Convention 
once in its hands the Pro-Lottery party proceeded to 
unseat delegations until it had a convention which © 
would carry out its programme. The Anti-Lottery men 
offered to the “regulars,” or McEnery men, to nomi- 
nate the McEnery ticket, provided the “regulars” would 
agree to an Anti-Lottery plank in the platform, pledg- 
ing the party against the Pro-Lottery amendment. The 
offer was declined, and the split is final. The Anti- 
Lottery men have nominated a strong ticket; Mr. Adams, 


the Farmers’ Alliance candidate, has, in the interest of the 


cause, declined a nomination for Governor, unanimously 
tendered to him, and accepted a nomination as Secretary 
of State. The Anti-Lottery Democrats and the Farmers’ 
Alliance are thus united for an Anti-Lottery campaign. 

The Governor of the State, who has done noble and 
loyal service in fighting the Lottery, has the appointment 
of election inspectors, so that the opportunity for cheating 
at the polls is small. The white Republicans are said to 
be almost to a man opposed to the Lottery ; but there will 
very probably bea large negro vote in favor of it, increased 
by a purchased vote ; the whole purchasable vote may be 
reckoned as for the Lottery. The issue is fairly joined; 
the Nation’s relation to it we have spnetaing | to say 

about in another column. 


The Drexel Institute, formally opened in Philadelphia 
last week, is, both in its general design and in the details 
of its plans, quite in the advance line of modern, practical, 
progressive application of philanthropic ideas. Its founder, 
Mr. Anthony J. Drexel, has not only provided for it 
admirably equipped buildings at a cost of half a million ‘dol- 
lars, and an endowment fund amounting to about a million 
dollars more, but has given to it his own energy, his own 
time, and his own executive skill. As was the case with 
the founders of Cooper Institute in New York and of the 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, Mr. Drexel has wisely pre- 
ferred to watch over and administer his own benefaction, 
rather than to leave it to the care of less interested trustees 
to carry on at their will after his death. The whole plan of 
the Drexel Institute lays emphasis on the importance of tech- 
nical and industrial education for young men and women ; 
this it seeks to give, not as a charity, but by way of assist- 
ance to the efforts of the recipients. Thus, while for the 
various courses of instruction fees are, as a rule, required, 
they are fixed at rates which would be quite impossible for 


an institution not richly endowed. At the same time, pro- 


vision is made for 160 free scholarships, to be given to 
students standing in need of such aid and showing evi- 
dence of ability and inclination to make good use of ‘it. 
The courses of instruction cover manual, technical, scien- 
tific, and art education in almost every branch, from car- 
pentry and dressmaking to painting. We need not enlarge 
on the value of institutions of this character. As Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew remarked in his address at the open- 
ing of the Institute, such an undertaking “is not a charity. 
It neither offends the proud nor encourages the pauper. 
The dangerous crank is the child and victim of competition. 
This school will give him a full mind and a healthy body. 
It is a practical and beneficent illustration of the divine 
injunction, ‘ Thou shalt Jove thy neighbor as thyself.’”’ 


| 
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At the annual meeting of the American Missionary 
Association three years ago the announcement was mad 


that the sum of one million dollars had been contributed 


to the Association by a single individual, to be used as a 
special fund for the education of the colored people in the 
Southern States. The man to whose philanthropy this 
splendid contribution was due was Daniel Hand, who died 
last week in Guilford, Conn., at the great age of ninety. 
Mr. Hand’s personal history was in some respects a curi- 
ous and remarkable one. Born in New England, he went 
to Georgia as a young man, and at the outbreak of the 
war was a prosperous merchant in Savannah. Returning 
from a temporary business residence in New York City to 
that city, he was accused of being a Northern spy, was 
sent to Richmond, and, after an investigation, was released 
on his parole not to leave the limits of the Confederacy. 
He therefore remained quietly during the rest of the war 
at Asheville, N. C., and at its close removed to the North. 
Meanwhile his property in Georgia had been left entirely 
in the hands of Mr. Geerge W. Williams, and was defended 
by him against an attempt at sequestration by the Con- 
federate Government. In the confused financial condition 
of affairs at the close of the war, Mr. Hand left his 
Southern interests entirely in his old partner’s hands, 
hardly expecting to realize anything therefrom. Many 
years after, Mr. Williams sought out Mr. Hand in the 
North and presented a statement of accounts, accurate to 


the last degree, and showing that he had exercised the. 


utmost scrupulousness and care in preserving the property 
of his former employer, notwithstanding the fact that they 
were on opposing sides in the civil contest and that by 
many business men the obligations might have been held 
to have lapsed. half-million dollars thus recovered 
was the foundation of the much larger fortune afterwards 
made by Mr. Hand; and it was, in part at least, as a 
recognition of his obligations to a Southerner in this 
incident that Mr. Hand founded the educational fund to 
which we have referred. This fund, which is only one, 
though the greatest, of many benefactions from Mr. Hand, 


is proving in the hands of the American Missionary Asso- . 


Ciation a most powerful and efficient means in improving 
the condition of the colored people of the South. 


The Chief of the Department of Statistics in France has 
just made public the results of the investigations in regard 
to the movements of the population during the year 1890. 
From a civic, social, and moral point of view the results 
announced are most deplorable and discouraging. They 
show that the French nation, one of the most cultured and 
gifted nations in existence, is slowly but constantly 


retrograding in its essential and most vital forces. Accord- | 
ing to the records, there were for all France, in the year 
1890, 269,332 marriages, 5,457 divorces, 838,059 births, and 


876,505 deaths. This shows, as compared with the pre- 
ceding year, a decrease in the number of marriages, an 
increase in the number of divorces, a decrease in the 
number of births, and an increase in the number of deaths 
—all alarming and nothing reassuring. The result of the 
decrease in births and the increase in deaths is a loss of 
38,446 inhabitants. This does not include the loss from 


emigration, which must be considerable. The year 1890 — 


appears, from the figures, to have been one of the worst of 
the century. There have not been so many deaths in any 
one year since the Franco-Prussian war, and it has been 
forty years since there have been so few marriages in a 
twelvemonth. The loss in the number of births has not 
been so great but once in more than fifty years. The 
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decrease in the number of marriages and births has no 
explanation unless it be that there is a gradual letting 
down of the moral life of the nation. In one of the large 
communes of France there was not a birth in a whole year. 
The Prefect of the department on his own responsibility 
offered a reward to the parents to whom should be born 
the first child. This recalls the degenerate days of Rome 


‘when artificial means were resorted to to save the race 


from extinction. 

These general results are made more striking by a more 
minute analysis and a more general comparison with longer 
periods of time. ‘There has been a gradual falling off in 
the number of marriages since 1884 of about one per 
cent.a year. There were in 1890 seven marriages for 1,000 


inhabitants, a lower per cent. than there has ever been 


except in times of war and famine. ‘This decrease in the 
number of marriages accounts in part for the decrease in 


the number of births, since the number of children to a . 


marriage is not modified. It continues to maintain an 


_average of 3 births to a marriage. But the average num- 
ber of marriages is not the same for all France. The per 


cent. is lowest in the mountainous regions in the southeast 


and the southwest, and highest at Paris—a result rather 


surprising. As to divorces, they have also been slowly 
increasing since 1886. In the latter year there were 2,950, 
and in 1890 the number had risen to 5,457, almost dou- 
bling in five years. The decrease in the number of births is 
greater than it has been since the terrible year of 1871, at 
the close of the war. Indeed, the figures for 1890 are 
almost the same as they were for that year. The results 
of the war, it is claimed, are felt now in the decrease in 
the number of births, owing to the number of young men 
killed at that time. During the decade preceding 1890 
there were 24 births per year to 1,000 inhabitants. It fell to 
21.8in 1890. It isa curious fact that the decrease is great- 
est in the south of France, the number per 1,000 in Lot-et- 
Garonne being but 14, while in Bretagne in the north it 
rose to 32. It is gratifying to know that there has also 
been a marked decrease in the number of illegitimate 
births, especially among native Frenchwomen. ‘The num- 
ber per 1oo births is larger in the north than in the 
south. In the Department of the Seine it reaches the 
maximum—24 per cent. In certain departments in central 
France and in Bretagne it falls to figures varying from 2 to 
4 percent. The number of deaths over and above the 
number of births is the most alarming feature of the 
report. But the situation is somewhat relieved by the 
fact that an epidemic swept over the country during the 


year under consideration. 


Several correspondents have called attention to the fact 
that the honor accorded to Messrs. Sherman and Hoar in 
the editorial printed in these columns last week on “* Honor 


in Politics,” rightly belongs to Mr. J. H.-O’Neil, a Dem- ‘ 
ocratic representative from Massachusetts. If we have © 


been misled with regard to the action of Messrs. Sherman 
and Hoar, we take this opportunity of substituting Mr. 
O’Neil’s name for theirs as worthy of special recognition 
and commendation. We print in another column a letter 
from the editor of the Boston “ Advertiser” on this subject. 


The recent strike among French miners in the Pas de 
Calais has ended by the practical concession of the 
demands of the strikers, with the exception of the demand 
for an eight hours’ day. Special interest attached to this 
industrial struggle because the French Governmen} 
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directly intervened to secure arbitration between the two 


parties. In this intervention it was successful, and the 


discussion of differences was carried on with such good 
feeling that it was possible to settle the points at issue 
without appealing to umpires. This happy result has per- 
haps had something to do with the introduction of a 
bill into the Chamber of Deputies, providing that, by an 
agreement of both parties, labor disputes shall be referred to 
the Juge de Paix, or to arbitrators to be appointed by him; 
the decisions to be published, with the expectation that in 
time they will have the force of law. The bill is by no 


means a new one. In one form or another it has been 


before the Chamber of Deputies for the past five or six 
years; but its constant reappearance is significant as indi- 
cating the steady growth of public sentiment toward the 
control of industrial disputes and a determination to put 


an end to the inconvenience and loss which such disputes 


frequently impose upon the public. 


GENERAL News.— The German-Austrian-Hungarian 
commercial treaty passed the German Reichstag last 
Friday bya vote of 243 to 48, and the German-Italian and 
German-Belgian treaties were agreed to on the same day; 
Emperor William is reported as saying that he considered 
the adopting of the policy of a customs league as one of 
the most important events in modern German history, and 
he gave the credit for carrying out the project almost 
entirely to the Chancellor, Caprivi. The National Pro- 
hibition party will hold its National convention at St. 
Louis on June 29 and 30. Samuel Gompers has been 
re-elected President of the American Federation of Labor. 
Edward M. Field has been indicted by the Grand 
Jury of this city for forgery, and has been taken from the 


insane asylum and imprisoned under several orders of . 


arrest. Sicily, Italy, experienced a severe earthquake 
shock last week; several persons were killed and much 
damage was done to buildings. The Rt. Rev. Edward H. 
Brown, D.D., ex-Bishop of Winchester, England, died on 
December 18, at the age of seventy-nine; he was Chairman 
of the Committee on the Revision of the Old Testament 
and was an able writer on theological topics. John G. 
Whittier was eighty-four years old on Thursday of last 
week, and on that day received many hearty congratula- 
tions from friends throughout the country. Preston B. 
Plumb, United States Senator for Kansas, died suddenly 
in Washington on Sunday last, at the age of fifty-four; Mr. 
Plumb served with credit in the war, afterwards filled 
important political offices in his own State, and had served 
as Senator since 1876; he was an ardent Republican, a 
man of untiring industry, and a legislative debater and 
political leader of marked ability. An uprising has 
taken place in Pernambuco, Brazil, but was quickly sub- 


dued ; several persons were killed in the mob fighting; © 


the National Congress dispersed by Fonseca has again 


assembled under President Peixotto’s call; in his mes- 


sage to Congress Peixotto urges a seoreeuibilion of the 
banking system. The Duke of Devonshire, Sir William 


Cavendish, K.G., died in England on Monday of this 


week; he was the father of the Marquis of Hartington, 
the Liberal leader, who succeeds to the title as the eighth 
Duke of Devonshire, and will of course take his seat in 
the House of Lords, thus losing any prospect of becoming 
Prime Minister, which many persons had considered as 
probable. A movement is on foot looking to the open- 
ing of the Metropolitan Art Museum of this city without 
the payment of any fees on all days of the week. Ata 
meeting held on Monday night in this city the New York 
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State Commissioners of the World’s Fair urged the 
importance of a full representation of exhibits by this 
State ; addresses were made by Chauncey M. Depew and 


&, 


A National Issue 


The Louisiana Lottery does not give the people of that 
State even the choice between Rule and Ruin. It offers 
only Ruin. It has bribed the Legislature and the Demo- 
cratic Committee, if not the courts, and now it has split 
the Democratic party in two, and, Heaven save the mark ! 
raised a Democratic banner with the word Monopoly 
blotting out the stars from its field of blue. It has dropped 
its mask—a very thin one at best; refused the offer of the 
* Antis” to unite with them on a compact that McEnery 
be nominated, but the party pledge itself to the Anti- 
Lottery cause. The issue is not between Regulars and 
Independents, nor between McEneryites and Anti-Mc- 
Eneryites ; it is an issue, pure and simple, between Lottery 
and no-Lottery. 

And this is an issue in which all the people of this 
Nation have a profound interest. It is a National, not a 
local, issue. | 

The Lottery Company proposes to the people of the 
State of Louisiana a partnership. If you will join us, it 
says in effect, in a scheme to rob the rest of the people of 
the United States, we will give you thirty-one and a half 
million dollars as your share of the booty. That is a 
proposition in which the rest of the —— of the United 
States have some interest. | 

The issue is National because the Lottery is a Northern, 
not a Southern, organization. It was conceived in the 
State of New York, foisted upon the State of Louisi- 
ana during the days of Carpet-bag rule by a Carpet-bag 
government, and is to-day largely controlled and directed 
by a New York capitalist. 

It draws its revenues from the North. In the North 
the argument of the Lottery Company is: This is a State 
issue ; none of your business. In Louisiana the argument 
of the Lottery Company is: For every dollar we draw from 
Louisiana we draw ninety-three dollars from other States, 
whose contributions enrich your coffers, build your levees, 
support your schools, improve your streets, minister to 
your charities. 

It is National because the instruments by which the - 
baleful business is carried on are National. Formerly one- 
third of the mail matter of New Orleans was Lottery mail 


matter. Since the law prohibiting the use of the mails, 


the proportion is lessened, but no care can wholly prevent » 
our Post-Office from doing business for the Lottery. And 
the Express Companies, chartered in the North, owned in 
the North, operated and controlled from the North, have 
stepped in to do the wicked work of despoiling the people 
which the Post-Office refuses to do. 

It is National because the evil is National ; the poison 
is spread throughout the Nation. ‘Two weeks ago a work- 
ingman in a Chicago factory drew for one dollar a fifteen. 
thousand-dollar prize. To-day the workingmen of Chicago 
are agog with a feverish desire to get rich by as short and 
easy a method. Every factory in Chicago is the worse for 
that one prize ; every man in Chicago is tempted to cupid- | 
ity by it. | 

It is National because the political effects of the Lottery 
are felt throughout the Nation. The Lottery that buys a 
Louisiana Legislature is as ready to buy a Dakota Legisla- 
ture, if it can be bought. The Lottery that bribes a 
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Louisiana Legislature is equally ready to bribe a Federal 
Congress, if it can be bribed; The Postmaster-General 
is resisted at every step in his attempt to enforce the law 
against the use of the mails for Lottery tickets, and politi- 
cal influences in high places are felt even in Washington in 
support of this devourer of the substance of the poor. 

Any scheme which takes $45,000 out of the pockets of 
45,000 people and pays for the privilege by putting 
$15,000 into the pockets of one man, is saved from being 
robbery only by being a confidence game. Every man 
who aids or abets the Louisiana Lottery aids and abets a 


swindle, whether he does it by selling its tickets, publish-_ 


ing its advertisements, or carrying money to its treasury 
from its victims. Every man, woman, and child who is 
interested in National honor is interested in the defeat of 
the Society for Plundering the People of the United States, 
euphoniously entitled The Louisiana Lottery. 

We have entered on this campaign, and have enlisted for 
the war. The dispatches to Northern journals cannot be 
trusted; they are too commonly manipulated in New 
Orleans in the interest of the Lottery Company. We 
have, therefore, sent one of our regular editorial staff to 
New Orleans to examine and report. He is instructed to 
tell our readers the exact facts—the effect of the Lottery 
Company on the moral and industrial life of Louisiana ; 
. the judgment of its best citizens on the subject; the pros- 
pects for its defeat, whether dark or bright. He will invite 
the Lottery Company to say in our columns anything which 
it can say in self-defense. It will not be our fault if the 
ablest apologist for the Lottery does not give our readers 
_ the ablest apology he can make. We mean to turn on the 
light. The conscience of the people always responds when 
the facts of a great wrong are truly known. 

Meanwhile we call for recruits. Send your contributions 
for the Anti-Lottery campaign to us. Send a message of 
sympathy to Governor Nichols, of Louisiana. Organize 
an Anti-Lottery meeting in your town, village, city. Send 
to General George D. Johnston, care of The Christian 
Union, for facts. Agitate! agitate! agitate! There 
is great power in a great purse with an unscrupulous 
cupidity behind it. But there is greater power in a pub- 
lic conscience aroused and indignant. Moral forces are 
more than money. | 

For right is right, since God is God; 
And right the day must win. — 


To doubt would be disloyalty ; 
To falter would be sin. 


After Christmas 


The great question when one receives, a gift of any kind 
‘is, “ What will he do with it?” The beautiful or! valuable 
object, the privilege, the friendship, whatever is given or 
received, becomes. at once a new opportunity. Many a 
great gift has become a snare and a temptation; many a 
noble beneficence, instead of aiding, has degraded those 
for whose good it was planned; many a privilege has been 
slighted or abused. There have been many to whom the 
angels’ song of peace and good will has been a perpetual 
music in the heart, and out of whose vision the new star 
blazing over Bethlehem has never faded ; there have been 
many, also, to whom the heavenly chorus and the star 
have been but passing impressions. The star and the 
song have been, and the great fact of divine love which 
they reveal stands forever written in the deepest history 
of the world; but. to some, life is as bare and heaven as 
mute as before the birth in the manger. The gift is freely 
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offered, but it is forced upon none; the thirst-quenching 
stream flows silently through the busy earth, but only they 
who drink of it are refreshed. The great sin of humanity 
is neglect or misuse of opportunities and gifts; the Christ 
is crucified, the truth is denied, the blessing is ignored. 
What we all need is not more resources, but wisdom 
to use those we already possess. The men and women 
are few who realize the depth and power of their own 
natures, or who understand and value adequately the pos- 
sibilities which surround them. Most of us go through 
life blind and dumb; flowers bloom and birds sing and 
earth is fruitful and heaven fair, and we bemoan the nar- 
rowness of our means and the lack of variety and interest 
in our surroundings. The days come to us veiled, in Emer- 
son’s fine image, and we have not wit enough to see how 
beautiful they are, and how laden with gifts, until they are 
receding in the distance. While hosts of people were 
talking about the Christ and longing for his coming, he 
came, passed their way so that they could have touched 
him, and they did not know him! The divine truth, for 
which the whole world had waited, not only came to men 
but dwelt among them and touched them, as a man lays 
his hand on his fellow, and they did not recognize it! 
Strange and terribly significant, that blindness of the Jew 
and the Roman! But are we not equally blind? Do we 
know our gifts when they lie at our door? Do we use our 
opportunities when they urge us to growth, as the light and 
the warmth solicit the seed? Do we shelter the Christ 
when he comes our way? And when he has passed do we 
break for others the bread of life which he has left in our 
dwellings? After Christmas—what ? 


Permanent Politics 


Political excitement is rhythmical, not to say spasmodic. 
It has its emphasis and its rest; there is the high tide of 
election, and the ebb of the “off year.” But politics are 
permanent ; they are permanent as morals and religion 
are, and permanent for the same reason. They are per- 
manent because humanity abides with its ideals, its strug- 
gles, and its hopes through all excitements, through all 


_compromises, through all manipulations of machinery. 
The outbreaks of partisan 
office-seekers, the delight in noise and display, whether 


zeal, the rush of the 


of oratory or of pyrotechnics and processions, come 
and go. But these are not politics, nor even the 
garb of politics. If our political excitements meant 
only this, our cultured mob—a mob because it sepa- 
rates itself from the main interests of the body politic 
—would be right in its disdain and amused interest. But 
the political question is only one aspect of the human 
question. ‘The human question is the question of perfect- 
ing the common life of man; of perfecting it in grace, 
dignity, and variety of interests, as well as in righteousness. 
The political question is the problem of securing a social 
organization that will give free play to all these interests; 
a social organization which shall not condemn by its very 
structure part of humanity to a cramped and slavish exist- 
ence; a social organization which shall provide condi- 
Matthew Arnold 


gave us exceeding high praise when he said that we had 
solved the political problem. But he did more than detract 
from that praise, he neutralized it, when he said that we 
were not in the way to solve the human question. 

It is not, indeed, the business of. politics to solve the 
human question; it is the business of art, of literature, of 
free personal sympathy and conduct, of a gracious and deep 
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religious, life to do that. But it is the business of politics 


to provide the social organization and machinery which 


shall remove obstacles in the way of the more excellent 
life, and which shall, in the deeper and in the higher 
things, make it possible for all, if only they be so minded, 
to share in this life. There are two mistakes we are 
always tending to make. One would use politics of itself 
as an engine of artistic and moral progress; the other 
would divorce politics entirely from the realm of morals, 
providing, for form’s sake, only that politics be not zm- 
moral, ‘There are two sayings we often hear, apparently 
contradictory and yet both true. One is that no political 
question which was not a moral question ever really took 
hold of the interests and wills of citizens. The other is 
that no moral question as such ever comes into politics in 
such an effective way that it interests more than a few 
enthusiasts. Both sayings are true. Politics cannot 
trench directly upon morals. It cannot introduce constraint 
and compulsion into the realm of free, disinterested motive 
and conduct without disarming the purity of this conduct. 
When moral ends are sought by political means, a law of 
bondage is thrust in where there should be the free ser- 
vice of the spirit. But no more can politics be kept apart 
from morals and have life in them. Severed from minis- 
tering to moral ends, they sink into the slough of individ- 
_ ual intrigue and private interest ; while the moral life loses 
body and becomes a vague aspiration of the emotions. 
The solution of the apparent contradiction is in the 
fact that human life in its distinctive excellence, while free 
and personal, requires back of it organizations, institutions, 
machinery, binding customs. Without this organized 
basis the higher life is an exotic which may flourish in 
individual hearts, in some Emperor Aurelius and in some 
slave Epictetus, but which has no firm root nor widespread 
branches. A moral life which does not spring out of a 
social organization, and which does not manifest itself in 
social organs, always shows degeneration, and is always 
somewhat empty and sentimental. An organic, progress- 
ive, general moral life means an institutional and mechan- 
ical basis which can be secured only by political conditions. 
It is because this is so that there is such a thing as 
permanent politics, aside from the temporary phases of 
compromise, expedient, and passion. The permanent 


question, the question always with us, is the question of . 


securing such an organization of society as will remove 
hindrance from and offer stimulus to the personal free per- 
fecting of life. (The democratic consciousness is character- 
istic of the present phase of permanent politics. This is 
the consciousness that the opportunity and the motive for 
the higher life belong to all alike, but that the inherited 
organization of society is such as virtual’y to shut out all 
but the favored few from any share in the realization of 
the capacities within them. No truer thing has ever been 
said than that the real definition of society is a community 
of persons who are equal sharers in a common, spiritual 
good. But it is because this conception is so new, so 
recent, that a large part of political effort, even in this 
country, must be devoted to removing obstacles in the way 
of the multitude rather than in securing positive condi- 
tions for a better life. 

It cannot be said that this idea of what constitutes per- 
manent politics is so vague, if not mystical, as to be of no 
practical value. Ideals are always of value, even if they 
give no help as to just the shade of policy to be followed 
in a certain course. But, as matter of fact, this ideal is 
applicable, is, indeed, in course of constant application, to 
specific questions. To a very considerable degree, in our 
country, the principles of permanent politics are so agreed 
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upon by all parties that their application is taken out of 
the range of party strife, and thus they are considered to be 
“out of politics.” Such is the educational question, for 
example. But the labor question, the tariff question, the 
saloon question, are all questions of a changed organization | 
of society, of a readjustment of claims, rights, and duties. 
They can be decided only by discovering what solution 
will give that organization which shall make: society more 
truly a society—that is, more truly a community of persons 
participating in a common good. It is an old saying that 
a question is never settled till it is settled right. In the 
long run, the right must decide majorities, and not majori- 
ties the right. And in politicsthe right decision is always 
the one which opens the door to free life to those to 
whom it was previously shut, and which gives to all new 
opportunity and new stimulus for progress in the perfect- 
ing of human existence. It is always well, in the intervals 
of strife and passion, to ask whether our present organiza- 
tion of society is in any way hindering any from a share 
in the spiritual goods of life, or hindering all from a share 
in any spiritual good; to ask whether our plans and poli- 
cies for the future mean the removal of burdens which are 
condemning the mass to a life below their capacities, 
and mean the offering of conditions and encouragements — 
for new excellencies. 

% 


The Harvard-Yale Joint Debate 


It seems strange that between the two oldest Universities 
of the country the only means of contact for the students 
of late have been athletics. There has been a feeling ~ 
at Harvard that there should be some intellectual meeting 
with Yale. To this end members of the Harvard Union 


have endeavored to arrange debates with Yale and other 


colleges. This endeavor has been unsuccessful until this 
year. This fall the Yale Union sent a challenge to the 
Harvard Union for a debate, and Harvard accepted. On 
the day of the Harvard-Yale football match at Springfield 
representatives from both colleges met at Springfield to 
arrange for the debate. It was decided to hold two joint 
debates, the first to take place in Sanders Theater, Cam- 
bridge, on January 14, 1892; the second in New Haven, 
in the following April. ~ . 

For the first debate arrangements are nearly completed. 
There are to be three speakers from each college, and 
each speaker is to be limited to twelve minutes. The 
subject for the debate will be: “ Resolved, That a young 
man casting his first vote in 1892 should vote the Re- 
publican ticket.” Harvard’s speakers will support the 
affirmative. Probably no decision will be made. Gov- 
ernor Russell, of Massachusetts, is expected to preside. 
There has been a great deal of interest aroused in and 
about Boston concerning the debate which is to take 
place in Cambridge, and consequently there has been a 
very large demand for tickets. How the tickets will be 
disposed of has not been decided, except that it is certain 
that they will not be placed on sale. 

Of the two Unions the Harvard Union is the old- 
est. It was founded in 1832. Edward Everett Hale, 
James Russell Lowell, and Francis Bowen are con- 
spicuous among its earliest members. It was organized 
as the Harvard Debating Society. In 1880 it was reorgan- 
ized as the Harvard Union. It is now more successful 
than at any time since its reorganization. It has a mem- 
bership of over one hundred. It is the custom for the 


president of the Union to preside at the senior class-day 
elections. Thus it happens that the election of the presi- 
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dent of the Union gives opportunity for display of politi- 
cal talent on the part of the supporters of the different 
candidates. In fact, the Union offers the principal chance 
in college for learning both political methods and par- 
liamentary law. The Yale Union, being younger, is nat- 
urally not so thoroughly established as the Harvard Union, 


but this year special effort has been made to secure for. 


it lasting success. In comparing the Unions of Harvard 
and Yale with those of the great English Universities, it 
is interesting to note that the questions discussed in the 
former are almost wholly political and economic, while 
those discussed in the latter are largely social and philo- 
sophical. 

. It is to be hoped that’ this year’s debates will be the 
beginning of a series of annual or semi-annual debates 
between the two Universities. In this case not only will 
an interesting periodic contest be assured, but excellent 
training will be given to undergraduates and law students 
in the important but much-neglected art of public speak- 
ing. 

We are very glad to give these facts prominence in our 
columns because they hint at another kind of association 
between American colleges and universities. The Chris- 
tion Union believes thoroughly in athletics, normally and 
healthfully pursued, but it is certainly a matter of regret 
that the only contacts between the universities should be 
on the athletic ground. The joint debate between Yale 
and Harvard ought to suggest a new and different kind of 
association which should bring the universities more 
closely together, and keep them more entirely in touch. 
It would be of great advantage to extend this new move- 
ment so that our Eastern colleges might learn something 


about the great Western institutions, and Western institu- - 


tions become familiar with Eastern colleges. Anything 
that can bring college students together and make them 
feel the community of interests between educated men 
ought to be encouraged. : 

& 


The Spectator 

The Spectator used to be of some service now and then to 
the art ‘director of one of the illustrated magazines, as a critic 
of pictures ; because, as the said director assured him, he repre- 
sented the average ignorance of the public. Lately he has come 
to believe himself representative of the average foolishness. This 
was the way ‘of it—and the moral will be duly appended: 
Having passed his whole life in towns, big or little, he considers 
himself as familiar with gas and gas-fixtures as any one need. be, 


yet twice within a month has he blown out the gas in his room— 


and never once noticed it until apprised by the odor. The explana- 
tion was simple, and comes under the scientific head of associa- 
tion of ideas. 
try for a few days, where lamps were used. Every night he 
lowered the wick and blew out the flame. When he came back 
to his city quarters and lighted the gas drop-light on his table, 
what more natural than to turn it down and blow it out ? 


@ 


_ The moral promised (we give a prize in every package) is: 
Hasn't many a rural visitor who comes to the city and blows 


out the gas, when his friends supposed he knew better, 


been acting under a similar absefce of mind? or, rather, 
a habit of mind so associated with his home custom at 
bedtime as to be done to a great extent involuntarily? A 
somewhat subtle reply might, however, be made to this theory, 


inthis wise. A ruraleperson, of the kind the writer had in view - 


in the foregoing paragraph, is, by the very nature of the case, 
unused to traveling, or at any rate a visit to town is an experi- 
ence novel enough to lead him to feel away from home during 
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his journey. Hence he would observe differences in details at 
his lodging-place, and there would be no association of ideas to 
lead him to pursue thoughtlessly his home routine. On the con- 
trary, one who travels very frequently, as the Spectator has beem 
doing for many years—never feeling sure in the morning that 
night will not find him a hundred miles or so in some totally 
une xpected place and _ position—comes to find all places and 
circ umstances pretty much alike so far as disturbance of his 
mind is concerned. He carries a sense of at-home-ness with 
him, and is likely to behave in the West exactly as he would in 
the East, and never even think whether or not he were doing so. 
The Spectator presents these conundrums in mental philosophy 
to the dialecticians of The Christian Union family, with his 


compliments. 


The Spectator had an experience in a Western city lately 
which was instructive to him as showing how careful persons 
may save money and careless ones not; and as showing, also, 
that the popular joking against plumbers, appropriate to this 
time of the year, has a fair basis of truth. He was sitting in 
the office of the manager of a large business building when a 
plumber came in to report upon a damaged basin which he had 
been asked to examine. He explained that it would be needful 
to do this and that, and to get a new bowl, at a cost of $20. “ Let 
me see it,” the manager remarked, surprised at this report, and 
went out. In five minutes he was back again. “You may go,” - 
he said to the sad-eyed plumber man. “JI can fix it myself in 
a few minutes with a little porcelain cement and soft putty.” 


A gentleman sitting in the room owned a large house in town 
and a farm just outside. “I had my bath-room put into good 
order last spring,” he said, “and the plumbers ’—naming a 
well-known firm—“ agreed to keep it in order. A month or two 
after the bath-room was finished the outlet failed to work, and I 
telephoned to the plumber. A man and the inevitable boy came 
up with a bagful of tools. They studied the case half an hour, 
then informed me that they must cut the discharge-pipe, etc., 
etc. It would take two days at least, and the cost was beyond 
their calculation. I told them to go back to the shop, tell the 
foreman what they had discovered, and ring me up, when I 
would decide what to do. Pretty soon my telephone was called, 
and I found the plumber’s office at the other end of the wire. I 
repeated that I wanted the pipes put in repair as soon as pos- 
sible, and reminded the clerk that it must be wholly at the firm’s 
expense. Half an hour later the head partner came to the house, 
and in less than five minutes had entirely remedied the defect.” 


“ I can tell you another true story, out of #y experience, of 
how the plumber tries to make a living,” was the next contri- 
bution to the discussion, volunteered by another citizen. “I 
had occasion some time ago to lay about three thousand feet of 
iron piping in a shallow trench. I applied toR & Co. to do 
it, and they agreed that it was worth twenty-five cents a foot. 
This would have amounted to about $750. Thinking this 
rather costly, I bought some nippers and a few other simple 
tools, and set at work two of my farm hands. They had no 
difficulty in screwing the pipe-ends together, nor in adjusting the 
collars ; and those two men laid two thousand feet of pipe the 
first day. The whole cost of that job was less than $15.” 


‘© That was the same firm,” remarked the first speaker, “ that 
gave me an estimate upon the cost of putting a steel-plate roof 
Two dollars a plate, they informed 
me, was the cheapest they could do it, and gave me to under- 
stand that that was a remarkably low rate. I thought differ- 
ently, and set two carpenters at work. The proper tools and 
appliances came with the plates. Those carpenters did the 
work as well as anybody could do it, at their regular day’s 
wages; and the average cost per plate was hardly twenty cents.” 
These are true stories, and in their light the members of this 
mysterious craft must not complain if the public gird at them 
sometimes unjustly. 


> 
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The University of Chicago 


By the Rev. James M. Campbell 


JHE University of Chicago is as yet little more than 
s “a paper university,” but it is about to become a 
concrete reality. It is not heralding its advent 
by the blare of trumpets, but is coming as many 
of the best things in the world have come—without out- 
ward pomp or show. 

Plans are being matured for three buildings: a dormi- 
tory, to cost $100,000; a recitation hall, to cost $150,000 ; 
and a building, to cost $100,000, for the Theological Sem- 
inary, which is to be moved from Morgan Park and made 
an integral part of the University. The work upon these 
buildings will be commenced without delay, and they will 
be ready for use October 1, 1892, the time appointed for 
the opening of the University. 

The site of the University, which has been wisely se- 
lected, fronts the Midway Plaisance which connects Jack- 
son and Washington Parks. Part of the site is the gift of 
Marshall Field, Chicago’s well-known merchant prince; 
part has been purchased by the University corporation at 
a cost of $282,500. In all, the grounds comprise twenty- 
four acres. The distance of the University from the Court- 
House is about seven miles. Lying directly in the line 
of growth, it will soon be surrounded by a dense popula- 
tion ; but the spot where it stands will always be a de- 
lightful eddy in the swift current of city life—a restful 
retreat in the midst of a wilderness of brick and stone. 

The financial resources of the University are sufficiently 
ample to put the enterprise upon a solid basis and thor- 


of a sect must needs be in some measure handicapped. 
Nothing has helped the Johns Hopkins University to win 
Ye) quickly a place of prominence and power as the fact 
that it is entirely free from ecclesiastical control. Whether 
the University of Chicago will be able to overcome the 
cramping influence of her self-imposed limitations will 
depend largely upon the wisdom of her founders, and 
leaders. To the Baptist Church of America the rare op- 
portunity is afforded of building up a seat of learning 
which shall be one of the most powerful factors on the 
side of Christian civilization. To rise to her opportu- 
nity, she must lay the foundations not only strong, but 
broad, laying denominational ambition upon the altar of 
patriotism. 

That this wide conception of things exists in the minds 
of the leaders of the movement is evident from the recent 
words of President Harper: “It will be Baptist, not as a 
school for teaching Baptist views, but as the contribution 
made by Baptists to the educational equipment of the 
world.” Perfect freedom will be accorded to the Pro- 
fessors in matters of religious belief. Theology will, of 
course, be an optional study; and from the teachings of 
literature, science, and art, all color of sectarianism will of 
necessity be absent. 

The constitution of the University provides that of the 
twenty-one trustees, two-thirds, together with the President, 
shall be members of the Regular Baptist Church; but it 
is so arranged that the fourteen Church representatives 


Bird’s-eye View of the Proposed Buildings of the University of Chicago 


oughly equip the various departments. Besides the two 
subscriptions of J. D. Rockefeller, which foot up the noble 
sum of $1,600,000, and the $600,000 raised by general 
subscription, the University has had a windfall from the 
estate of the late W. B. Ogden, the trustees of said estate 
having decided to give seventy per cent. of the amount to 
be devoted to benevolent purposes to the establishment 
and endowment of “ The Ogden Scientific School.” This 
legacy will not be less than $300,000, and may mount up 
to over half a million dollars, 

In order to match her colossal enterprises along other 
lines, Chicago needs a great and truly representative uni- 
versity. Chicago is something more than a great com- 
mercial center—she is also a center of tremendous intel- 
lectual activity. In the founding of her three great libraries 
Chicago has given evidence of an awakening of interest 
in other than material things. Heartily will she adopt, 
generously will she nourish, a university worthy to wear 
her name. An institution for higher learning that meas- 
. urably meets her ideal—not merely touching her on the 
very sensitive nerve of her local pride, but also appealing 
to what is noblest in her civic heart—will find no lack 
of response to every appeal for future enlargement. 

One of the first things that have been aimed at is to 
make the University a thoroughly unsectarian institution. 
A thousand pities that it could not also have been made 
an undenominational institution ; for it is plain as a pike- 
staff that a university which requires to guard the interests 


are scattered over the Northwest, while the seven outside 
representatives are all residents of Chicago ; so that in 
the practical management of affairs the various interests 
will be pretty evenly balanced. 

The seven trustees chosen to represent the city interests 
at large are all practical, far-seeing, resourceful, progress- 
ive men, who are held in honor by the business constit- 


_uency which they represent. 


It augurs well for this enterprise that no attempt is 
being made to establish University of the future,” 
it being deemed sufficient to attempt the establishment of 
‘A University for the present.” In the large scheme 
which has been outlined appeal is indeed made to the 
imagination ; but heavy drafts are not made upon the 
bank of the future without some guarantees being furnished 
in the shape of respectable fragments in the present. All 
three departments—the academy, the college, and the 
university proper—will be set in operation at the begin- 
ning. The courses of study in these departments are 
separate and distinct, but they form parts of one contin- 
uous and closely related whole. The entire system of 
study is so adjusted as to secure at once the separation - 
and unification of each department of work. The prac- 
tical benefit of this plan will be that the studies of every 
pupil, from the time that he enters tht academy, will be 
under the direction of the University. The academies 
and affiliated colleges will also be something more than 
feeders for the central colleges and schools; they will 
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form parts of one organic whole, and will be pervaded by 
a common spirit and life. 7 

Simultaneously with the opening of the University the 
first Academy will be established at Morgan Park—a 
beautiful and healthful suburb about seven miles distant 
from the University. The Academy will use the buildings 
now occupied by the Theological Seminary. The Uni- 
versity proper will start with the following colleges in 
operation: (1) The College of Liberal Arts; (2) The 
College of Science; (3) The College of Literature ; (4) 
The College of Practical Arts. The two schools to be 
organized are the Graduate and the Divinity Schools. 
Schools of Law, Medicine, Pedagogy, Fine Arts, and 
Music will be added thereafter, as circumstances determine 
and funds permit. 

As Chicago is the most American of all the American 
cities, the new University which wears her name evidently 
aspires to be the most American of all the American uni- 
versities. It is ambitious to become typical of all that is 
best in the educational life of this new nation. Untram- 
‘meled by traditions of the past, it is free to adopt any 
method that may be found serviceable to its purpose. 

President Harper has been in Europe visiting all the 
great universities and studying their different methods. 
‘ Some of the best features of the English and German uni- 
versity systems have been recommended and adopted, but 
there is much in the general scheme of work that is 
original and unique. 

One point which marks a new departure from the ordi- 
nary educational methods is the arrangement by which the 
University keeps open door and provides instruction all 
the year round. Instead of adhering to the old three-term 
system, the new calendar divides the year into four equal 
terms. Students are admitted at the beginning of any 
term ; they may study the. whole year and thus shorten 
their course, but they are not required to attend more 
than three terms of twelve weeks each in each year. 
Students and professors may select any term for vacation, 

Great freedom will be allowed in the choice of studies. 
The number of studies will be restricted to two majors and 
two minors. No student will be admitted unless he passes 
an examination. Honorary degrees will not be granted. 

The University of Chicago aims at being a real univer- 
sitalis—“a studium generale ”—a center of instruction for 
all the people. Democratic in spirit, it knows no distinc- 
tion of sex, but throws open its halls of learning to all 
alike. The constitution distinctly provides “that the 
privileges of the University be extended to persons of both 
sexes upon equal terms.” 

In order to keep in close relation with the people, the 
University will make the development of the University 
Extension System a leading feature of its work. ‘By regu- 
lar courses of lectures delivered in and about Chicago; 
by evening courses on college and university subjects; 
by correspondence courses ; by special courses in the sci- 
. entific study of the Bible and its original languages ; by 
the Library Extension and Publication works, not a little 
is hoped to be done in the way of awakening and direct- 
ing intellectual inquiry and bringing the treasures of 
knowledge to those who cannot enter the gates of the Uni- 
versity to receive them. The directing of this important 
work has been intrusted to Professor R. G. Moulton, well 
known in educational circles as a brilliant lecturer in 
connection with the University Extension work in Cam- 
bridge, England; and his ardent advocacy of this new 
educational evangel on these shores has won for him the 
title of “the Apostle of the University Extension move- 
ment in the United States.” : 

Preliminary organization work has already been organ- 
ized under the direction of Professor F. F. Abbott, who 
has been appointed to the chair of Latin. Upwards of six 
hundred applications from prospective students have 
already been received. The first géneral examination will 
be held in June, 1892. 

The reins of power in this great undertaking could 
hardly have fallen into wiser and abler hands than those 
of Dr. William R. Harper, the President-elect. A man of 


eminent scholarship and rare executive ability, he is also 
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in every fiber of his being a nineteenth-century man. 


Although only thirty-five years of age, he is no tyro. As 
Principal in the Academy of Denison University ; as Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in Morgan Park Theological Seminary ; 
as Professor of Semitic Language and Literature in Yale 


University ; as editor of “ The Old and New Testament 


Student ;” as head of the School of Biblical Correspond- 


ence, and as Principal of the Chautauquan Schools, he has 


made for himself an enviable record as an advanced edu- 
cational leader. Under his wise and vigorous leadership 
the University of Chicago can hardly fail to become an 
institution of commanding influence. 


Composition of the Pentateuch’ 


A Conservative View 
By the Rev. E. C. Bissell, D.D. 


Professor of the Hebrew Language and Literature, 
Hartford Theological Seminary 

It is a mistake to suppose that those who do not agree 
with the advocates of the current analysis of the Penta- | 
teuch reject altogether the theory that original ancient 
documents’may, to some extent, lie at the basis of the 
On the contrary, they regard 
it as not only possible, but highly probable. It is a rea- 
sonable supposition in itself considered, and, at the 
same time, a tolerably safe conclusion from the literary 
phenomena of the books, especially of the introduction to 
Genesis. Moses lived a long time after the events there 
narrated. The monuments of Egypt and Assyria, reach- 
ing back to a period long anterior to Moses, are wit- | 
nesses to the importance which Eastern nations attached 
to accurate genealogical and historical records, With- 
out disputing, therefore, the existence or the value of oral 
tradition as a means of transmitting facts, including divine 
revelations, in the very earliest times, it is reasonable to 
suppose that before Moses’s day the matter contained in 
the earlier chapters of the Bible had become more or less 
fixed in a written form. | | 

It is significant that in an old Akkadian account of the 
Deluge, whose origin dates centuries before Moses, Hasi- 
sadra, who represents the Biblical Noah, is said to have 
been ordered to bury certain written documents before enter- 
ing the Ark. _Enough is now known of the language of the 
Shemitic peoples to make it no rash hypothesis that Abra- 
ham, when he entered Canaan, brought with him written 
as well as oral accounts of the antediluvian and imme- 
diately subsequent history. He certainly could not well 
have failed to be informed concerning such facts as the 
Creation and the Deluge, since records of them were to 
be found on the monuments ‘of his native land. 

On the other hand, even a cursory reader of the Bible 
must be struck by the peculiar form of its opening chap- 
ters. There is, first, the use of the divinenames. /lohim 
is used for God ini.—ii., 42; Yehovah-Elohim in ii., 4>- 
iii., 24; and /ehovah alone in chapter iv. Then, second, 
there is a formula which looks like the heading to a subor- 
dinate scrap of history. It begins at ii., 4 (“*These are 
the generations,” z.¢., the history), and occurs at the point 
of departure in the family record of Adam (v., 1), of Noah 
(vi., 9), of Noah’s sons (x., 1), of Shem in particular (xi., 10), 
of Terah (xi., 27), of Ishmael (xxv., 12), of Isaac (xxv., 19), 
of Esau (xxxvi., 1), and of Jacob (xxxvii., 2). | 

These peculiarities and others have led not a few who 
hold firmly to the opinion that the Pentateuch originated 
as a whole in the Mosaic age, to the opinion that early 
records were made use of to some extent in the composi- 
tion of Genesis. Murphy, for example, the American edi- 
tion of whose commentary was published in 1866, does not 
hesitate to say that “ the Book of Genesis is separable into 
eleven documents [following the divisions above given] or © 
pieces of composition, most of which contain other sub- 
ordinate divisions.” Principal Cave, of Hackney College, 
in writing on the “ Inspiration of the Old Testament ” 


1 This article will be followed by two papers by Professor Marcus Dods, of 
Edinburgh University, on the “‘ Seat of Authority in Religion.” 
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(London, 1888), took much the same view, holding that 
documents in which Z/ohim was used for God—which is 
mostly true of the sections above indicated—had been 
used as a basis for the Book of Genesis by a writer who 
had mostly used Yehovah in his composition; and that 
this writer was no other than Moses himself. I remember 
reading in the “ Expositor” some years since an article 
by the veteran missionary, Dr. Lansing, in which he 
sought to prove that chapter xxxvili. of Genesis repre- 
sents a separate document; and I was much impressed 
with the strength of his position. For my own part, I 
feel at present considerable confidence in the theory that 
at least chapter i. of Genesis was an original document in 
Moses’s time—which is not, however, saying it was not, 
first of all, a revelation—more especially because of its 
marked lapidarian style and the very peculiar association 
of the divine names in the two succeeding chapters. It 
would seem as though the writer of chapters ii. and 
iii, would say here with the greatest emphasis: ‘“ The 
Elohim (God) who is thus described as creating the world, 
is no other than the Fehovah whom we also recognize as 
God.” It is hardly probable that, if the same person had 
originally composed both sections, he would have written 
them in this way. Asso presented and discussed, these 
are purely literary problems, involving in no respect the 
authenticity, genuineness, or inspiration of the Bible. 
There can be no objection to such a tentative classification 
and arrangement of the literary features of Genesis, or any 
other Biblical book. 

It is quite another matter when dogmatism steps in and 
lays down certain necessary presuppositions excluding at 
the outset that of a supernatural revelation in the ordinary 
sense ; insists, on the basis of doubtful criteria, upon a 
division of every verse and word of the text among docu- 
ments which, when thus separated, are found to Je not 
only wholly at variance with one another, but with the spirit 
and aim which must have characterized a Scriptural writer. 

As it respects the codes of the middle books of the 
Pentateuch, one set of critics as well! as the other does not 
hesitate to say that there are three of them, and that their 
immediate circumstances and purpose were unlike. The 
former, however, do not thereby intend to place any one 
of them beyond the limits of the Mosaic age. Their con- 
tents, as they hold, do not require it; while their historical 
setting quite forbids it. Both sides, indeed, admit that 
“the representation given in the Hexateuch [the Penta- 
teuch and Joshua] of the legislative activity of Moses 
involves the essential unity of the Tora” (7. ¢, the whole 
body of Pentateuchal laws and history). The so-called 
“‘ conservative ”’ critics believe that this representation is 
honestly meant. Admitting the claim that the mass of 
the laws was given by direct revelation, they do not find 
the same difficulty in adjusting them to so early an age as 
that of Moses, as do those who believe that, for the most 
part, among the Hebrews, as among other peoples, the 
principle of natural evolution controlled. 

It is nowhere stated in the Bible that every specific law 
of the Pentateuch arose de novo in the time of Moses. 
Israel cannot have been wholly without laws of its own 
while in Egypt. The terse, laconic form of the first 
code (Ex., chaps. xxi.—xxiii,) favors the view that in principle 
it had been, to some extent, previously observed. And 
there is documentary confirmation of it (Ex. xviii., 16 ; cf. 
vs. 20; Deut. iv., 5). The two other codes, that which 
respects the Tabernacle and its worship (Exodus—Num- 
bers) and that of Deuteronomy, have, on their face, wholly 
different objects before them. The one is for the priests, 
and is technical in character; the other is in the form of 
a popular address given near the close of Moses’s life, is 
meant especially for the people, and touches upon the first 
and second only where emphasis was called for, or where 
changed circumstances required a modification of form. 
The amount of matter in these codes is smaller than is 
generally supposed. The first one in the Hebrew Bible 
occupies a space of only twenty inches by seven. And it 


would require an enlargement of that of Deuteronomy to 
more than ten times its present size in Hebrew to occupy 
the space of the famous Behistun inscription of Darius. 
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It might be said, however—and is said—that if the 
laws were originally God-given, there should have been no 
such radical changes in them as now appear when they 
are compared with one another. I may be permitted in 


_ reply to repeat what I have said in substance elsewhere 


(“ Moses and His Recent Critics,” 1889, p. 80): This is 
to overlook the uniform method of the Bible. It adapts 
itself to the circumstances of men. It was meant to have 
an educating influence as well as to offer a goal and 
standard of ultimate appeal. Had it not been so, there © 
would have been no need of an Old Testament at all. 
The fully developed teachings of Christ would have been 
given at once at the beginning of human history. 

_ It is by no means surprising that the Mosaic laws 
needed changing when we consider the mighty crisis 
through which the people were passing when they were 
given, and especially the trying forty years of the wilder- 
ness sojourn. Meanwhile it is to be noticed that there 
is, at the same time, something unchanging in them: the 
ethical and spiritual element. An inflexible standard, 
and the highest possible in some things, like supreme 
loyalty to Jehovah, combined with development and 
change in others that concern not the essence but the 
form, is in perfect harmony with the theory of a super- 
natural revelation. It is an insoluble mystery to him 
who would explain the phenomena of the Bible on the 
hypothesis of a purely natural development. 


Barnes’s Rural Poems 
By Professor G. H. Palmer 


Of Harvard University 


William Barnes has been deeply loved by scholars and 
by farmers. Few other people know him. Five years ago 
he died, an old and reverend man, in the peaceful county 
of Dorset, England, where he was also born. An Oxford 
graduate, an ardent student of English literature, the 
author of many more or less whimsical works on philology 
and of one or two on mathematics, a country clergyman 
for.more than forty years, he was all his life the maker of 
exquisite little poems which say what never has been said 
so well before. They are all published by Kegan Paul 
& Co.,in London. Thirty years ago Roberts Brothers, of 
Boston, brought out a little volume of them which did not 
succeed. Its appearance was uncouth, and its perfume of 
new-mown hay was not perceived. May one who is 
nothing of a farmer and but little of a scholar tell why he 
thinks these peasant poems remarkable; why he believes 
that here for the first time the life of the fields finds its 
beautiful expression ? 

Rural life is peculiarly unapproachable by poetry. 
Country scenes and country doings can be presented as 
easily as others. The facts are not inaccessible. But the 
report of facts becomes poetry only when they are shown 
in human terms, colored by expression of the spiritual life 
which goes on among them. Now, it is the special 
characteristic of this life of the hamlet that it does not 
know itself. The uncorrupted countryman, whose emotional 
experience makes the matter of rural poetry, is an inarticu- 
late being. He cannot voice himself. Perhaps he cannot 
quite perceive himself. His thoughts and feelings are not 
merely not uttered; they are not formed with precision. 
When the child is born, when the yoke of oxen is bought, 
when the appointment to an office of rural dignity comes, 
there comes, too, a sense of elation. But if he who ex- 
periences this elation were able to give a clear account of 
it, he would cease to be a rustic. Of course his feelings 
toward his dog and toward his friend differ; but he notes © 
the difference chiefly by the difference of the objects. 
Indistinctness of inward experience characterizes him 
throughout. And how shall a life which is essentially indis- 
tinct accept the precision of poetic form and still remain 
undisturbedly itself? This is the fundamental obstacle 
to the rise of rural poetry. The dumb rustic cannot sing 
his own condition. 

It may be said that one who was born a peasant and 
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remained a peasant during most of his singing years— 
Burns—was, nevertheless, a great poet. Certainly he was. 
But Burns’s poetry, his lyric poetry, does not embody peas- 
ant feelings. 


any rank of life, but are rare indeed in all. This is not 
day-laborer’s poetry; it is poetry. To be born and bred 
in the country, and to be a countryman, are not the same 
thing. Because Burns was working in the field when he 
sang, we cannot attribute to his companions there the 
thoughts of ‘“ Mary Morison,” “Tam Glen,” “The Red, 
Red Rose,” or “Bonnie Doon.” Burns is dressed so 
completely in the country garb that we are apt to mistake 
him for one of his ruder mates, and his verse for their ex- 
pression. But even in scenes so boorishly picturesque as 
those of “The Jolly Beggars,” the songs are what the 
characters might have sung if in the same outward circum- 
stances they had suddenly become endowed with a full 
intellectual life. The soldier and his drab, the fiddler, 
the tinker, and their companions are about as close to 
psychological reality as the characters of Corneille, or 
the country life of “ L’ Allegro.” | 

In face of these difficulties, it seems as if nothing were 
left for rural poetry except bare external description. But 
that would be too large an inference. We can come nearer 
to sluggish life than that. It is simply necessary, if a class 
is constituted by the lack of the very qualities which dis- 
pose or enable men to seek expression in poetry, that its 
poetic reporters should come from outside itself, Their 
report need not, however, be bare, external, or simply de- 
scriptive. 
all—rich, internal, and dramatic; for drama is but the 
sympathetic temporary identification of a trained observer 
with his alien characters. 

This is what William Barnes has done. Living long 
among his simple friends, he has noted their lives, has 
identified himself with their conditions, and has employed 
his own acuteness, learning, rich imagination, and delicate 
art for presenting what is blunted, lumpish, and but half 
aware of itself. The result is unique and exquisite ; aston- 
ishing, one would call it, were not all pitched in so gentle 
a key that one is never startled. But certainly it is mar- 
velous. Tobe a peasant is to be dull; then to hear him 
talk must be intolerable. No! 
lumbering day-laborer interesting. In his pages slowness 
of wits has a positive charm. His farmers are unmistak- 


ably thick-headed ; but none the less are they delightful. 


In “ Riddles,” and many more, we are interested in watch- 
ing stiff-jointed minds trying to be nimble. And even in 
cases where there is no such direct attempt at lightness, 
it is the heavy-molded character of the Shy Man, of John 
Bloom, and of William Wellburn, which pleasingly endears. 
-Nowhere is there fine thinking or fine feeling. Outlines 
hre kept blurred. Passions are grasped in the large, with 
all their obtuseness upon them. It is the common lot of 
humanity which is presented, but—if it is not a contradic- 
tion to say so—this common lot is presented with extraor- 
dinary exactness. A delicate art—such dramatic repre- 
sentation of the inarticulate! An untraceable art! When 
Wordsworth speaks, one is often puzzled trying to detect 
why just that grouping of simple words brings the thrill. 
Just so, there is undetectable magic here; only that here 
there is not a grouping of fortunate words to a lyrical 
result, but rather of scenes and events to a dramatic. 
Perhaps in both cases the clue which has guided the artist 
has been an absorbing belief in the worthiness of his sub- 
ject; and, his own eye being thus undiverted and single, 
his readers as well as himself have been filled with abun- 
dant and accurately reflected light. At any rate, the 


charm of simple things conveyed in such poems as 


“‘ Milken Time,” “ A Snowy Night,” *‘ Hallowed Pleaces,” 
“‘Jenny’s Ribbons,” and “ Jessie Lee,” is complete, cor- 
roborated by every suggestion of thought and sound. 
It would be as easy to doubt the reality of Robinson 
Crusoe as to be a doubting partaker in these rustic 
joys and sorrows. Even where the interest lies not so 
much in men and women as in events and scenes, the 
same strong sense of reality dominates the reader. One 
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cannot choose but join the Vok a-Commen into Church, 
watch breathlessly the Fellen o’ the Tree, be a passen- 
ger in the Stage-Coach, and hear the Twilight Sounds 
of Evenen in the Village. Here is no sophistication, no 


‘thought or feeling more distinct than its reputed owner 


might have—not even in the last mentioned, with its classic 
reserve and perfection of form. In the presence of such 
work, self-forgetfulness is easy. Here for a few moments 
we escape from the life of towns. 

To poetry dramatically so realistic, dramatic form can- 
not be far away. All the poems are written in the first 
person. Some of the most successful appear as eclogues, 
with two or three characters carrying the whole action in ~ 
their talk. Barnes has not read Theocritus for nothing. 
The cleverest of these eclogues—unless we except “ The 
Best Man in the Vield,” where two stout fellows taunt one 
another to a trial of strength—is “‘ The Waggon a Stooded.” 
Here the extent and success of Barnes’s realism may be 
fully estimated. A wagon loaded with furze is stuck in a 
boggy road, and its three voluble drivers, with the help of 
a dullish boy, dig it out. This is the material for an 
engrossing four pages. No other interest is involved than 
how the cart can be set in motion; but he would be exact- 
ing indeed who should demand more. Ona sunny morn- 
ing this would be enough to detain us had we passed 
down the lane. In these pages we watch it no less keenly. 
A child will look at a crooked stick for many minutes, 
satisfied barely to observe that it is crooked. Barnes 
restores the child’s pleasure in a fact. Dobbin is dead, 
John Bleak builds a house, and we are there to see. 

The dialect in which these vivid verses appear belongs 
to them. It is not a bit of outward clothing. No other 
form of speech would serve so well. .It connects itself 
with their very substance. Its homeliness is needful to 
shape as well as dress the homely thought beneath. 
Barnes is at his best only when exhibiting the life of the 
cottage and the farm, and this life requires statement in 
its own terms. The English poems of his which were 
published twenty-five years ago do not rise above medi- 
ocrity. The fresh observation is absent, the nearness to 
the soil, the sweetness, the idyllic charm. Burns, too, 
writes English poems, and tells us in them what he thinks. 
other people feel. In proportion as his own thought takes 
fire the diction becomes bewilderingly Scotch. That 
Barnes is under a similar compulsion shows how deeply 
country life has entered into his blood. His stock of 
poetic agencies is admirably fitted to its work. Every- 
where he uses strongly marked rhythm, abundant rhyme, 
much assonance and alliteration, frequent refrains ; 
in short, he gives that frank prominence to the elementary 
principles of verse which pleases the unrefined ear. The 
refined ear,. too, it must please, so congruent is all— 
thought and diction and artistic resource. The taste for 
trees and brooks and fields and firesides, and the men and 
women who move among them, once stirred, extends its 
liking over all the subtle means of their display. Even 
the strange-looking dialect need not repel. It is quickly 
caught through the spirit of the poems. The new words 
are few; and for the pronunciation, it appears to be pos- 
sible to do it ex tempore, for it is nothing: but drawling. 

It would be too much to assert of this delightful book 
that it escapes altogether the dangers of its method. A 
foreign interpreter must occasionally bring with him a for- 
eign air. A country clergyman must sometimes sacrifice 
art in the interest of verse which may sweeten the country- 
side. Instances are not wanting where the parson spoils 
the poet. Still more frequently a single point of view is 
not maintained, and we become uncertain whether the 
thought is that of a critical onlooker or that of the farmer 
who speaks. Out of five hundred poems written by a man 


whose genius is fine rather than wide, it is to be antici- 


pated that two hundred will be commonplace. But, the 
largest deductions made, it still remains true that here as 
in no other poetry of our time we touch the veritable life of 
the fields. These peasants walk with the true slouch. 
They are such folk as Herrick knew, but had too many 
fine fancies to depict ; such as Holbein drew, and George 
Sand told of in “ La Mare au Diable.”’ 
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The Gentleman in Plush 


In 


By Margaret Sutton Briscoe 


«What is good for a bootless bene?” 

Whence can comfort spring, 
When prayer is of no avail? 
—Wordsworth. 


PASSISETTI LAKE, one of Nature’s tearful dim- 
‘4 ples, lies in the midst of the Wassisetti Hills 
in Canada. It is fed by unobtrusive springs 
and streams, and although not long or wide, 
its depth is, in places, unfathomable. 

Among its many coves is one where the hills run almost 
sheerly down on all three sides, cutting off the winds and 
throwing gloomy shadows on the quiet water. A tiny 
stream trickles down the slope, and its tinkle as it drops 
into the lake is the only sound which breaks the oppress- 
ive stillness. In winter, when the cold has frozen 
the stream into silence, and hushed that indefinable soft 
murmur of summer growth which some have ears to hear, 
this spot seems unbearably desolate. 

Yet on a cold Christmas afternoon a man’s figure 
might have been seen standing on the small platform 
of land formed by a bend of the hill before it dropped 
into the lake. Nor was he without personal surround- 
ings. 

There was a tiny hut on the platform, built of rudest 
materials, but carefully constructed. The foundations were 
of stone, evidently taken from the hillside, for their former 
companions still lay there. The walls were of logs daubed 
with mud. 

The man was standing, looking up into the branches of 
a tree, where hung a bunch of mistletoe covered with white 
berries. He was dressed in a complete suit of brown 
corduroy, and as he stood with his head thrown back his 
face was an interesting study. 


His hair was quite white, while the eyebrows and closely | 


clipped mustache and pointed beard were black. There 
were deep lines scored in his forehead, and sweeping lines 


ran also from the sensitive nostrils towards the corners of 


the lips. 

But the eyes were his most striking feature. In color 
they were a peculiar red-brown, and in expression strangely 
introspective, or what is better known as deep. 

When the man began climbing the tree, which he pres- 
ently did, his motions were more stiff than agile. The 
boughs were crusted with ice, yet he climbed into them with 
a carelessness which amounted to recklessness. As his 
hand touched the mistletoe he started, and almost fell 
from his perch. 

A queer little voice had broken the stillness: 

** He’s d-dressed all in plush,” it said, whisperingly. 

Two little children, a boy and a girl, stood, hand in hand, 
under the tree gazing up at the climber, who looked at them 
and laughed. 

“ Catch,” he said, as he plucked the mistletoe and flung 
it down on their heads. 

When he reached the ground himself he walked up to 
the children and held out his arms. 

““Would you like to feel the plush ?” he asked. 


It was evident that even to these childish minds his: 


appearance was unusual. The little girl, who was the 
elder by several years, drew back, but the boy dragged his 
hand from hers and laid it on the corduroy sleeve. 


“It’s s-soft,” he said, looking up into the man’s face, 


and answering his smile. 

It was the same queer little voice that had spoken 
before. There was a slight hesitation in his speech and 
in the child’s manner. He was a fragile-looking little 
fellow. The stranger noted the delicacy of his hands as 
they lay on his sleeve, blue with the cold. 

He took them in his and rubbed them gently. 


“Where are your gloves?” he asked ; for in every other 


respect the boy was carefully protected. 


‘“‘Nurse has them. We r-runned away.” 

The smiling face’ changed suddenly. 

“ Where do you live?” 

“‘Tn the big house on the hill. 

** And what is your name ?” 

“* Urwick Manly—and s-she’s Gladys.” 

The man gazed abstractedly out over the frozen lake, 
and, with the quick perception of childhood, the boy 
knew that his presence was forgotten. He moved his little 
hands, which yet lay in the stranger’s, uneasily, and, thus 
roused, the man looked down kindly, but still evidently 
with his thoughts elsewhere. 

“Run home, now, both of you, or nurse will be anxious,” 
he said. ‘ You may take the mistletoe with you.’ 

The children trudged away obediently by a rough bridle- 
path which ran about the hills, but so long as they were in 
sight the boy kept turning back, crying : 

“‘ Good-by, Gentleman in Plush, good-by !” 

_ The Gentleman in Plush stood before the door of his 
hut with his hand on the latch. He looked at the poor 
dwelling, and behind it at the bare branches of the trees 
on the hill—a network against the gray sky. He looked 
at the bleak cove in its ice setting and magnificent dreari- 
ness. 

** Not even this left!” he said aloud, and passed in. 

Mr. Manly, the owner of the house on the hill, was a 
tall, fine-looking Canadian, who had married an English 
wife, and they had just returned from a visit of nearly a 
year at her father’s house. He had laughed so heartily at 
the account of a tramp in plush that, the day after Christ- 
mas, Urwick had insisted on guiding him to the hut in the 
cove, that he might see with his own eyes. 

“TI can stand anything but tramps,” said Mr. Manly, 
‘‘and I expect to find one housed under every bush, not 
all-of them ‘ gentlemen in plush,’ either—eh, Urwick ” 

Urwick, riding on his little pony by his father’s side, 
looked hurt and said nothing. His father, with. all his 
kindness, did not quite understand him, and was rather 
fond of teasing him. 

Leaving the beaten road, they struck off into the bridle- 
path, which led up and down hills which might have been | 
dangerous riding had the Canadian horses been any less 
rough-shod or surefooted. 

‘There’s his house,” said Urwick, when they reached 
the cove. 

Mr. Manly rode up to the hut and examined the struc- 
ture. 

“The coolness of the beggar !” he said, as he rapped on 
the door with the handle of his ———— “It’s pretty 
well built, though.” 

Had he been on his own feet instead of on his horse’s 
back, Mr. Manly would have started back at the appear- 
ance of the man who almost immediately opened the door. 

‘‘ That’s the G-Gentleman in Plush, papa,” Urwick whis- 
pered. 

“It is Mr. Manly, I suppose. You will. pardon me for 
not inviting you into your own’ house,” said the stranger, 
quietly. 

His voice was low, and his enunciation peculiarly culti- 
vated. 
“‘ What are you doing here?”’ asked Mr. Manly. 

The question was so evidently the result of an extreme 
surprise, and not roughness, that the stranger smiled as 
he answered : 

“Have your outbuildings never been infested by tramps 


We’ve c-comed home.” 


before ?” 


“ By tramps! ? Yes—” 
“That is the class of society to which I belong. 


I have 
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been here for six months ; longer than I have rested any- 
where in as many years.” 

Mr. Manly looked about him and shivered at the aspect. 

‘“‘ With the whole farm to choose from, why, in heaven’s 
name, did you pitch on this spot ?” he asked. 

‘“‘ Tramps have fancies as well as other men.’ 

“Why attempt that réle?” said Mr. a little 
impatiently. 

“‘T should think you might consider that I had ne it 
consistently. I have used your land as a home, your 
timber for building, your fire-wood for warmth, and am 
now prepared to be driven out as an ordinary intruder.” 

_ “ What you speak of has no value,” returned Mr. Manly, 
quickly. 

. He was as uncomfortable as if he had been the one 

caught trespassing, 

“There is no question of driving you out. You are 
welcome to stay here as long as you want to; which would 
not be long if I were in your place.” 

He again glanced around the dreary amphitheater of 
skeleton trees and ice. 

The man’s eyes followed his. 

“Yet I have known some peaceful hours here,” he said, 
“and I am grateful to you for the permission.” 

Mr. Manly paused before he spoke again. 

‘‘ As yet, The Gentleman in Plush is the only name you 
have,” he said. 

They both looked at Urwick, who had sat quietly on 
his pony listening. The stranger smiled. 

‘*As well that as another,” he replied at last. 
Dennis Plush satisfy you, Mr. Manly ?” 

“‘As you will,” answered Mr. Manly, somewhat stiffly. 
Good-morning. Come, Urwick.” 

_ But Urwick stopped to shake hands in farewell. 

“Good-by, G-Gentleman in Pl&sh,” he said, in his odd 
little voice. “I will come again to visit you some day. 
P-perhaps to-morrow.” - 

“Well, Urwick,” said Mr. Manly, as his son joined him, 
‘“‘ you were only half wrong, after all, my boy. Your tramp 
was not dressed in plush, but, stranger still, he is a gentle- 
man, and I was the embarrassed one, not he.” 

Not only on the morrow, but on many successive days, 
did Urwick visit the hut in the cove. The two children— 
for Gladys often accompanied him—were the only human 
beings who ever entered its walls. 

‘When it became necessary to replenish his larder, the 
Gentleman in Plush, as the children still called him, would 
walk over to the neighboring village and make his pur- 
chases, calling at the post-office for a periodic letter which 
came addressed to “ A. B. C.,”’ and then, having spoken 
no unnecessary word, he would return to his hut. 

Mr. Manly formed the habit of riding down the hill 
once or twice a week, with a pocketful of English papers 
and periodicals, which he found were the only small com- 
forts not refused with steady decision. 

He would sit on the horse’s back at the hut door, 
chatting with the recluse, but he was never invited to 
enter. 

“Dennis Plush is evidently a cultivated gentleman with 
a tile loose somewhere,” said Mr. Manly. ‘ What do you 
and your mysterious friend find to talk about, Urwick ?” 

“ He’s trying to teach me n-not to stammer, and s-some 
other little things,” the boy answered. 

Later Mr. Manly found out what the other little things 
were. As a surprise on his birthday, Urwick proudly 
recited to him an ode of Horace and some lines of 
Homer. 

‘The Gentleman in Plush taught me,” he said. 

There had been trouble in the Manly household over 
Urwick’s education ; for even his father recognized that he 
was unfit for boarding-school. 

It was an unexpected solution, and one which was 
gratefully accepted, when the Gentleman in Plush offered 
to undertake the boy’s education. He taught him in the 
hut through the rest of the winter, and when summer came 
gave him lessons in woodcraft and botany, thus, by gentle 
degrees, interesting the delicate boy in outdoor pursuits. 
He cured him of his inborn shrinking from the lake by 
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which he lived, and the two spent days in exploring its 
jagged shore, thrusting the nose of their canoe in every 
inlet and secluded nook. | 

He taught him also to watch the habits of the small 
wild animals in the woods; for there seemed a strange 
familiarity and affinity between these shy, dumb creatures 
and the man who dwelt among them from month to month 
with only a little child as companion. 

So the seasons slipped by, one after the other. Gladys - 
was but eight years old when the Gentleman in Plush was 
first discovered in his hut; and when her fourteenth birth- 
day came he was still there. On the afternoon of that 
day Mrs. Manly sought her husband with a troubled look 
on her fair motherly face. 

‘1 want to speak to you,” 
strange has happened.” 

She opened her hand, on the palm of which lay a ring, 
with its old-fashioned setting — a pink pearl sur- 
rounded by diamonds. 


she said. “ Something so 


‘* The Gentleman in Plush gave it to os she said, 
gravely. 

Mr. Manly took the ring and examined it. 

“Tt looks like an heirloom, and it may be. It isno 
more mysterious than the man hasalways been. There is 


something very odd about the whole affair. Nothing worse 
than eccentricity, though. There is no reason that Gladys 
should not keep his gift.”’ 


, But Mrs. Manly still looked troubled. 


‘This is the least strange part of it. He gave Gladys 
the ring, telling her that she was a young lady now, and 
might wear it. At the same time he sent me a message, 
which Gladys was crying too much to deliver clearly, but 
the child understood from it that she was not to go to the 
hut after this.” 

“Mr. Manly was indignant. 

“Nonsense! Why not? 
Gladys she sha’n’t be made to cry on her birthday. 
go to the cove myself now and see Plush about it.” 

The door of the hut was opened before Mr. Manly 
could knock. 

‘‘T heard your horse’s feet,’ said the Gentleman in 
Plush. 

Mr. Manly plunged at once into the matter on his 
mind. 

“TI came to see you about Gladys, Plush. What non- 


She is a mere baby. Tell 
I will- 


‘sense have you been talking to the child ?” 


‘‘ T supposed that was what you had come for. Will you 
walk into the hut, Mr. Manly ?” 

The invitation was as quietly given as if it had not been 
delayed for six years. 

Mr. Manly, interested and surprised, tied his horse and 
entered, looking around him, not without a stirring of 
curiosity. 

One end of the small room was neatly curtained off—he 
judged to conceal a bed, as none was visible elsewhere. 
The walls on the inside, as on the out, were of rough tree- 
trunks, with the bark still on them. 

A rudely made table, two chairs, and a stool were in one 
corner, and a stove, with cooking utensils hanging behind 
it, in another. | 

The only difference between this interior and that of an 
ordinary woodman’s hut lay in its exquisite cleanliness and 
in the presence of a book-shelf standing against the wall. 
This shelf of books must have been conspicuous in a 
well-furnished room, but in the rude setting of the hut 
the crimson and purple and gold and blue of the rich bind- 


_ ings glowed like the jewel in a toad’s head. 


Mr. Manly hardly repressed an exclamation. His com- 
panion seemed unconscious of his surprise. He motioned » 
him toward a chair, and then—for the shadows were fall- 
ing—he drew the curtains over the windows, and, lighting 
a candle, set it on the table. There was a repressed agi- 
tation in his silence, and Mr. Manly, silent also, waited 
with a strange interest, which became intense when his 
host brought out a portfolio from behind the screen and 
laid it on the table by the candle. As the light fell on it, 
Mr. Manly saw that the edges and clasps were of silver, 
and that a coat of arms had evidently been torn from the 
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back ; for the uncertain impress of a shield and crest and 
mantle were still visible on the leather. 

‘“‘ Will you read this ?” said the Gentleman in Plush. 

He drew a letter from its envelope and handed it to 
Mr. Manly, who noticed that his hand trembled and that 
his form seemed shrunken. He looked to him suddenly 
a hundred years old. 

If the reader expected to gain much knowledge from 
the letter, he was mistaken. It was signed with a woman’s 
name—* Harriet Eleanore Grey ”—and was a generaliza- 
tion of scathing denunciations. It cut off forever the soul 
to whom it was addressed from the writer, from those in 
whose name she wrote, even it seemed from all human 
kind and Heaven’s mercy itself. 

Mr. Manly laid the letter down with a gesture of horror. 
Words of indignation were on his lips, when his compan- 
ion’s passionless voice stopped them. 

“That letter was written by my mother’s sister, the 
gentlest woman in all England.” 

As the letter was replaced in the envelope, Mr. Manly 
involuntarily glanced at the superscription. A part of it 
was torn away, but he read: 


Tothe Honorable Dennis Fl— 
Glen— 
England. 


And he sat like a man in a dream. He was roused by 
something being laid on the table before him. It was the 
portrait of a woman, painted on ivory and framed in gold. 
The face was beautiful, although more proud than strong. 

“That is my wife,” said the same mechanical voice. 

“Ts she living ?” 

Mr. Manly could not repress the question. 

“No; I killed her as surely as by poison or steel. There 
are other ways—and—more cruel.” 

He rose and closed the portfolio. 

Mr. Manly, feeling himself dismissed, rose also, but not 
silently. His pity rose higher than his companion’s 
reserve. 

‘“‘Plush,” he said, ‘‘ or whatever you please to call your- 
self, I don’t know in what way you have sinned against 
your family and society, but I do know that hiding is no 
reparation. Go back to your people, and live it own 
among them.” 

The hands of the man thus urged closed convulsively 
over the back of the chair by which he stood. For a 
moment Mr. Manly thought that he clung to it for sup- 
port. His face was gray, and his lips were white ; twice he 
tried vainly to speak. 

“T have two sons, and, did I ever pray, I should pray 
God that they may never know more of me than they do 
now.” 

His tones were without pulse or feeling. He was as 
passionless as a dead man. 

It was Mr. Manly’s voice that sounded human, and that 
broke when he answered : 

“God send you a prayer, and a better one!” 

As he turned away, the exile followed him, and laid his 
hand on his arm, for the first time speaking and acting en- 
tirely as an equal. Yet his words were entreatingly humble. 

“‘ You will let me see the boy sometimes, Manly ?” 

Mr. Manly nearly broke down again when, excitedly 
striding up and down his wife’s room, he told her of the 
interview. 

“It was like a lost soul in hell praying for a drop of 
water,” he said. ‘“ Think of a man of birth and position 
falling to this! You must lend him the boy, Mabel, when- 
ever you can spare him.”’ 

“ And Gladys?” asked Mrs. Manly. 

Mr. Manly ceased his walk, and stood looking thought- 
fully out of the window towards the cove. His wife 
repeated her question. 

*‘ Shall I send Gladys, too, dear ?” 

“IT don’t believe he would permit it,” said her husband, 
evasively, and then she knew what he wished her to do. 

Whether he imagined it, or whether that unsealing of 
the long-closed springs opened a torrent of haunting 
thought which wore on the body of the Gentleman in 
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Plush, Mr. Manly did not know, but to his eyes he seemed 
changed and aged after that day. 

There was no further reference made by either to their 
strange interview, and the only alteration it caused was in 
Urwick’s more constant presence at the hut, and Gladys’s 


absence. 
The Best Gift 


By Charlotte Fiske Bates 


It was neither of gold nor silver, 
Nor of aught that either buys ; 

But never a splendid jewel 
Flashed such joy into my eyes. 


Yet out of the folds of a letter 
Gleamed this simple gift of mine, 

And though that were burned to ashes, 
Just the same these words would shine : 


O, my friend! you have helped me onward ; 
Now my life grows sweet and strong, 
And I bear its burdens better ‘ 
For the singing of your song. 


All the gifts that I do but handle 
Are mine only till I die, 

And the dearest must go to others 
In some soulless by-and-by. 


But these word-gems of high assurance 
Cast their light beyond the clay; 

And my soul shall wear them forever— 
The gift of this New Year’s Day. 
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City 


I1I.—East Side Shoppers and Shopping 
By Henry Hoyt Moore 


The “ up-town movement ” in New York City has made 
the lower part of the city unfashionable as a residence 
quarter, but has not at all diminished its population. Two 


or three, sometimes half a dozen, new tenants have moved 


in for every one that has moved away. Business houses 
that supply the “best people” have followed, to some 
extent, their patrons in their northward migration; but 
there must still be vast marts in the down-town wards to 
meet the wants of the great East Side population. The 
great houses. on Fourteenth Street, Broadway, and Sixth 
Avenue are unknown to the teeming multitudes of the 
down-town East Side. Their world is bounded on the 
west by the Bowery. There are shops for the satisfaction 
of every want under the sun between that gay thorough- 
fare and the East River, so why should they venture into 
the unknown ? 

The Bowery is, of course, the most famous and in some 
respects the most characteristic of East Side streets. But 
it is not a woman’s street. Its keynote is amusement and 
good cheer, mainly for the men, and its places of business 
which are not also places of amusement or entertainment 
are principally for men. ‘“ Men’s furnishing” stores, hat 
stores, and tailors’ shops are almost as numerous on the 
Bowery as beer saloons and pawn-shops. Carpet and fur- 


- niture houses are numerous, but I believe that there is not 


one dry-goods store on the street. It is not that kind of 
a street. 

But the East Side woman’s street is near the East Side 
man’s street. Grand Street east of the Bowery is virtually 
a different avenue from that part of it running west of the 
Bowery. And Grand Street (east) is the down-town shop- 


per’s resort. The women are as largely in the majority 


here as are the men on the Bowery. For a half-dozen 
blocks from the Bowery, say to Suffolk Street, the stores 


we. 
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are devoted to supplying the wants of the East Side 
- woman in the way of wearing apparel, household furnish- 
ings, fancy articles, and bric-A brac. The windows are full 
of “bargains,” with the prices marked in plain figures 
(the East Side shopper knows full well that if the price is 
not paraded it is because it might frighten her, not attract); 
goods are piled up on the sidewalks in front of the stores ; 
on the curb is an almost continuous row of itinerant vend- 
ers of “notions ;” and the wayfarer must be content to 
take good-naturedly the elbowing which he or she is sure 
to receive between the rows of eager sellers and the crowd 
of equally eager buyers. A few of the great stores pre- 
serve their old-time dignified, respectable look, but there is 
about most of the shops a “ pinchbeck”’ air—especially the 
jewelry stores. And what but pinchbeck can be expected 
where one sees placarded such prices as these : “ Elegant 
rhine-stone breast-pin, 23c.;” hair-pins that dazzle one’s 
eyes, 17 cents; “gold front” scarf-pin§, 9 cents; “ bar- 
gains in bracelets, 5 cents;” “fine plate bracelets, 15 
cents ;” “chatelaine watch [case], 13 cents ;” “ elegant 
napkin rings, 10 cents;’ ‘“Niccel Silver” knife, fork, 
and spoon, 50 cents; silvery casters, 99 cents, and 
ditto ice-pitchers, $2.90. Near the jewelry stores where 
_I noted these prices lately was a dry-goods store before 
whose door were swinging strings of muffs made of 
some hairy material and marked 29 cents; and in bas- 
kets were handkerchiefs (white), 5 cents, and bandannas 
4 cents; black stockings, 15 cents. A _ little further 
on a curbstone vender was selling white handkerchiefs 
at three cents and “ silk” mufflers at ten cents, and near 
him was a youth who was selling a watch and chain 
for the children for three cents, the watch having a hinged 
case with a springing jack-in-the-box inside. And then 
there were more “ hare muffs, 39 gents ;” “lynx muff and 
collar, 98 cents ;” “ blankets, full size, 75 cents;” “ ladies’ 
suits, 39 cents” (calico wrappers ?); and in several milli- 
nery stores the announcement, “ Hats trimmed while you 
wait, 35 cents.” 

And the shoppers! ‘ Motley is the only wear.” They 
are of all nationalities, almost literally—too many to name 
in this short article. A goodly proportion are bare-headed 
—these are the poorer and more recently arrived fdk- 
eigners, principally Poles and Russians, and their faces 
are usually uninteresting, except for their evidences of 
bitter and ofttimes tragic experiences. But there is now 
and then a comfortable-looking woman in a sealskin sack 
and silk dress—there must be, in a district where there 
are so many saloon-keepers proud of their wives and their 
prosperity—and diamonds are perhaps more common than 
on streets where the shoppers prefer to display good 
_ taste instead. Many of the women carry babies in their 
arms, and some of them have baskets. It is a plain, dem- 
ocratic throng, intent on getting the latest style in its new 
dress, and on making its money go as far as may be. 

The character of the shoppers changes somewhat with 
the time of day, for the shop-girl element is not noticeable 
in the afternoon. But at night, particularly Saturday 
night, and during the holiday season, the girls are out buy- 
ing their bits of finery and seeing the gayeties of the street, 


and, with its continuous line of arc lights, reflected by the 


garish tinsel of the shop windows, Grand Street sparkles 
with a brilliance that outdazzles even the glittering 
Bowery, and its crowds fill the air with a more innocent 
chatter and laughter. 

Grand Street prices seem cheap enough, but only a 
block away are thousands of people who consider them 
“dear,” for ordinary purchases at least. Go down Lud- 
low Street one block to Hester, and you are in the trade 
center of the Russian and Polish Jews. 
evening, you find the electric lights of Grand Street re- 
placed by hundreds of torches carried by sidewalk venders. 
Almost all the business here is done on the streets ; and 


the sidewalks during the day (except Saturday), and far into” 
The curb is lined with 


the night, are almost impassable. 
ranks of hand-carts, which contain wares and provis- 
ions of infinite variety, and opposite them, in front of the 
basement shops of the tenement-houses, are spread out on 
boxes and barrels all sorts of eatables and dry goods, in 
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bewildering incongruity. You can purchase a suit of 
clothes on the sidewalk; or dresses and undergarments 
of all descriptions; or window shades and fixtures; or 
huge loaves of brown, almost black, bread, and brown, 
crusty rolls; or pans in which to bake your own bread; 
or smoked, pickled, and fresh fish; or pickles from 
open tubs; or pot cheese pressed in heart-shaped cakes, 
one cent a cake ; or eggs of various degrees of freshness, 
from “good eggs” at two for three cents at this season 
down to cracked and discolored ones whose price a visitor 
cannot reliably ascertain; or dates at four cents a pound ; 
or “laties’ sto’kings, four sehnt a pair;” or garlic, two for 
a cent, from a boy who has strings of the odorous bulbs 
hung over his shoulders ; or squares of mica for your stove 
door, a cent apiece. The favorite coin is the cent; so 
many for a cent is the accepted formula. Apples, one, 
two, three, and four for a cent; bananas, one, two, or 
three for a cent; matches, a cent a box; figs, a cent 
for a small paper cone full of very small, dried-up 
fruit; or, if the shopper does not fancy these terrestrial 
things, she can buy “ manna,” “brought from Egypt,” for 
two cents a stick, and be assured that it is a sure cure for 
“lung, liver, and kidney disease.”’ Here the women are 
all bare-headed, and armed with basket or capacious shawl 
into which to put their purchases; they are sallow, ill- 
favored creatures, generally, and a pretty face is as rare 
as a dollar bill in this district. ‘They have an unwhole- 
some, ill-nourished look, as if they had always breathed. 
bad air and lived on innutritious food. But they are in 
earnest in their shopping, and the stranger can pass along 
unnoticed if he does not make inquiries ; though the only 


_ way to make any progress through this busiest street on 


the East Side is to walk with the wagons in the middle of 
the road. 

There is one street on the East Side which shows an 
almost unique concentration of one business. It is 
Division Street, the old-time home of the _ milliners. 
Beginning at Chatham Square and walking east to Forsyth 
Street, two blocks, you pass thirty-two millinery shops, 
all on the same side of the street, and on the first block in ~ 


_an unbroken continuity save only for one black sheep in 


the guise of a lunch-room. I doubt if any other business 
can equal this homogeneity—probably not even the beer 
saloon business, which is commonly supposed to be an 


industry in which “ the traffic will bear” infinite multipli- 


cation of media for reaching the public. Here the East 
Side goes a-shopping for its headgear. And here compe- 
tition has developed a peculiar individual—the female 
“ puller-in.” The masculine “puller-in” is known in 
several localities besides that in which he reaches his 
greatest luxuriance—Baxter Street—but I have not seen the 
female in any other street than Division, and conclude she 
is.a sport (in the Darwinian sense), and not a variety, of 
metropolitan life. She is out early in the morning in 
front of her mistress’s shop, bare-headed on the chilliest 
November day, but provided with a thick shawl which 
leaves free her good right arm with which to perform her 
special function. As the shopper walks along, the puller- 
in meets her at the verge of her territory, takes her by the 
arm, and talks to her pleadingly but firmly. ‘“ Don’t you 
want to look at a hat, lady? Beautiful styles inside, and 
so cheap! Just come in and look, won’t you?” If the 
shopper fails to succumb by the time the puller-in has 
traveled the length of her store front, the arm is reluc- 
tantly surrendered, and the victim turned over to the next | 
member of the fraternity, who tries her powers of persua- 
sion and of traction. If the woman does not at least 
enter a store during the two blocks’ gauntlet-running, she 
must be possessed of marvelous strength of will. And 
once inside the net, if she has any money and any fem- 
ininity, she will part with the one and have the other 
delighted with the prospect of appearing in “a love of a 
new bonnet.” A resolute man, walking rapidly and with 
intensely preoccupied air, has been known to pass through 
Baxter Street unchallenged; but I do not believe that the 
woman exists who could run the gauntlet of the Division 
Street “ pullers-in” unscathed, if they had any sort of 
chance to show their quality. 
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The Home 
A Full-Fledged Life. 


Speaking of a friend recently, a woman said: “I have 
often wondered how she kept her youthful looks and her 
freshness of spirit. She had known more anxiety and 
trouble than fall to the lot of most people, and yet few, 
under the most favorable conditions, retain vivacity and 
mental freshness as she has. I asked her one day for her 
secret, and she answered, ‘I never let a pleasure pass me ; 
I arrange my work, and rearrange it, if necessary, to 
secure the smallest pleasure that will not interfere with a 
duty, and I try to avoid making the mistake of putting the 
duty first if it would answer just as well to put it second 
in importance. Indeed, I am not at all sure that pleasure 
itself is not often a most imperative duty.’ ” 

That woman had solved the secret of successful living. 
Her pleasure did not mean social occasions only. It 
meant books, pictures, music, all that in her range of sym- 
pathies gave her pleasure and ministered to her intellect- 
ual and spiritual life. 

Women so often make a fetich of duty; they have the 
spirit of martyrdom, To “give up” means the acme of 
grace. It is this feeling that makes them often deny 
themselves a pleasure they could have enjoyed by a little 
adjustment of time. Many women will keep up the round 
of society because it seems to be the thing todo. They 
lack the ability or are too weak to establish and live up to 
their own standard. Society does not minister to their 
pleasure ; it exhausts them; yet they have so lost the per- 
spective of their relations to society that the interests which 
minister to their pleasure are forgotten or ignored. 

Pleasure is as legitimate as prayer; it has in its place 
as great a function in life ; it is in its way as necessary to 
true growth and development. It is a duty to command 
time for pleasure, as it is a duty to command time for 
prayer; and the prayer is a fuller expression of man if 
pleasure as well as pain has had an influence on it. 

A rounded life is one that has felt the rightful play of 
every emotion; not one that has crippled itself by refusing 
freedom to its whole nature. 


A Lost Holiday 


By Margaret Curtis 


The first day of the new year is of all holidays the one 
which has been most generally. celebrated, and for the 
greatest number of years. Most of the peoples of antiquity 
kept it with religious observances, accompanied by festivi- 
ties and rejoicing, and the Jews, Egyptians, Chinese, 
Romans, and Mohammedans, although reckoning the 
beginning of the year from different dates, all regarded its 
first day as one to be specially celebrated. When we con- 
sider the possibilities of a new year for good or evil, and of 
the changes it may bring, there seems a special stress in 
making its first day different from all others, forgetting 
neither the religious observance nor the impulse to wish 
our friends blessings and happiness as we stand together 
at the beginning of another stage of our journey. ‘This 
being the one thing which all men possess in common, we 
must feel a common interest in its flight, and pause, as by 
one consent, to recognize the advent of another of the 
years allotted to us. There seems no more beautiful and 
solemn beginning than the midnight services which are 
held in many churches, where on their bended knees the 
worshipers hear the bells which ring in the new year, and 
pray for grace and strength to live it aright. | 

A pleasant custom which has come down to us from the 
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observance of this holiday in other and older countries is 
to make New Year’s Eve a time for festivities, which are 
prolonged until midnight, when the new year is ushered in 
with mutual good wishes that it may bea happy one. In 
England and Scotland these merry-makings are of very 
ancient date. The family assembled around a bowl of 
spiced ale, from which the head of the house first drank, 
and it was then passed to each member of the family. The 
Saxon phrase, “ Wasshael,” meaning “To your health,” 
with which the bowl was passed, gave it its name of the 
Wassail Bowl. In Scotland, when the clock struck twelve, 
each member of the family drank from the bowl, wishing 
““A good health and a happy New Year, and many of 
them,” to the others. After this the older members of 
the family would visit their neighbors, carrying with them 
the hot kettle and a supply of buns or bread and cheese, 
to interchange greetings and good wishes. The first to 
enter a house after twelve o’clock was called the first-foot, 
and, to insure good luck to the family through the year, 
must not come empty-handed, each one in the household 
partaking of the cakes and the bread which were brought. 

The Puritans frowned upon the celebration of Christ- 
mas Day as papistical, but New Year Day was observed 
with religious services and the exchange of gifts. During 
the period of Dutch supremacy in New York, and for a 
long while afterward, the custom of making New Year’s 
calls was faithfully observed. Every man called on his 
friends, and in each house a table was spread with cakes 
and wine. 

This backward glance shows us that the celebration of 
the New Year has been a general custom for centuries, 
and makes one regret the disfavor into which it has fallen. 
At present the common impulse seems to be to take flight, 
and close the homes which were formerly thrown open so 
hospitably. This is the unavoidable reaction from the tax 
which New Year Day had become both to those who 
received and to those who made calls. Social life in our 
large cities is now a very different thing from what it was 
when the custom was first inaugurated. Then it meant a 
hearty interchange of good wishes between friends who 
knew each other well and felt the interest they expressed. 
Later it became a meaningless rush of callers who made 
their round and repeated the conventional phrases simply 
as a social duty which must be discharged. To make and 
receive as many Calls as possible became the one idea in 
connection with the day, until the hollowness of the whole 
thing became its destruction, and an inevitable collapse 
followed. 

It is always a thing to be regretted when a time-honored 
custom falls into disrepute because it has been so elabo- 
rated that its true spirit is lost. New Year has gone, and 
there seems to be danger that even Christmas will lose all 
its beauty and significance in the extravagant interchange 
of gifts which are too often dispatched with a sigh of weari- 
ness, or grudgingly, as a debt to be paid instead of as a free 
and loving remembrance. Can nothing be done to rescue | 
the days which for most of us have so many happy as- 


‘sociations, and which we ought to make equally rich 


for our children? The writer remembers when the cele- 
bration of Christmas was the most beautiful event of the 
year. It began with the dressing of the church with 
greens, the wreaths being tied and hung by the older mem- 
bers, while the children delighted to cut and bunch the 
greens. Even now the odor of evergreens brings back 
with a rush memories of the joy with which this work was 
done. Now weare so busy completing gifts and tying up 
parcels for our dear five hundred friends that there is no 
time for this service. The gifts which were formerly con- 
fined almost exclusively to those of one’s family expressed 
a loving remembrance, and the poor were not forgotten, 
because there was a margin of time and money with 
which to brighten the day for them. Now in too many 


cases our giving is simply barter, and we remember only 


those from whom we expect to receive. Our ancestors 
began the New Year by going to the homes of their 
friends to wish them prosperity and happiness. We shut 
our doors and flee away. What right have we to take these 
holidays, or, as they would be better written, holy days, and, | 
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by the way in which we keep them, utterly destroy their 
beauty and significance for those who come after us? Is 
it not worth while, before it is too late, for those who con- 
trol the way in which the holidays are celebrated to try 
to fill them with the true spirit, and educate their children 
to understand what they really mean ? 

Because the custom of making New Year's calls gen- 
erally became impossible, is it necessary to allow the day 
to pass without any observance to distinguish it? It would 
seem as if there must be some way in which the old-time 
fellowship and friendliness could be expressed while it 
recognized the changed conditions of social life. Asa 
suggestion, would it not be possible for the women belong- 
ing to one circle of friends to agree upon certain hours of 
the afternoon or evening when they would be at home, 
and send out cards announcing that fact to the friends 
they would be glad to receive? The invitations would 
keep both the number of callers and the hours within a 
desired limit. A still pleasanter result would be achieved 
if one hostess opened her home to her friends, both men 
and women, who could thus begin the New Year together 
in a pleasant and informal way. 

Hearts are as warm and friendship as true now as in 
the years that are gone, but in the rush of modern life we 
find too cr time for expression. If we would make the 
New Year what we should, let us begin it by expressing in 
some way to our friends the true spirit of love which 
makes'us wish them every good thing. 


The Clergy and the Working Class 


A well-known writer recently attacked in'a magazine 
article the clergy of the country because of what he called 
their indifference to the working-girl and her interest. It 
would scarcely be worth while calling attention to the arti- 
cle were it not for the gross injustice of the attack, and the 
tendency of the people who are ignorant of what the 
Church is doing to accept such statements without ques- 
tion. 

‘The Church has sins of omission enough to account for, and 
as it is, in its management and relations to society, human, 
and liable to the errors that result from human fallibility, 
it is probable that in all ages it will be open to criticism. 
But only one entirely ignorant of the work of the Church 
and clergy to-day can accuse it or them of indifference to 


the condition of the working-girl or the family of which 


she is a part. It is doubtful if a church could be found 
in any large city that has not in it an organized society of 
which working-girls are members, nor is it probable that a 
working-girls’ society could be found that has not in it 
women of the Church who -are giving time, talent, and 
“money to non-sectarian societies whose object is the educa- 


tion of the working-girls whom they can win to become mem- - 


bers, irrespective of creed or condition. Scores of churches 
are supporting societies in separate buildings where every 
shade of religious opinion is represented. No attempt is 
made at proselyting; the only object is to give to the 
working-girl the opportunities for education that she could 
not command in her youth and childhood. Not only does 
the Church as a whole and individually seek to give edu- 
cational advantages to the working man and girl, but recre- 
ation ; it tries to teach them to play as well as pray, and 


play, bringing him back to his childhood, and then leads 
him to pray, but lets him offer that prayer before the 
altars of Rome or the temple at Jerusalem without ques- 
tion. He or his daughter may believe in Calvin, or the 
ethical formulas of Felix Adler. The Church in this branch 
of her work says only, “‘ Be clean, be peaceable, be virtu- 


ous, and you are welcome to our hospitality ; we do not | 
_ ask you to swell the list of members of our peculiar church, 


but we believe in teaching cleanliness, peace, and virtue. 
You will be brought into a self-conscious spiritual rela- 
tion with God and Jesus Christ, who taught as a funda- 
mental doctrine ‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself.’ ” 

Nor does the work of the clergy and the Church stop 
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here. So much has the Church identified itself with the 
needs of the present age that, if the writer of the article 
alluded to takes up any paper in which church services are 
advertised, he cannot fail to be struck with the subjects 
announced for treatment; in fact, it is not uncommon to 
hear the Church accused of secularism because capital, 
labor, wages, rights of citizens, and the like so constantly 
form the theme of the clergy. 

The controversy to which the writer alludes as wasting 
the time of pulpit and pews interested but a few to the 
point of ‘ anathemas,” and the rest viewed what the 
writer called “anathemas” as evidences of bad temper, 
that bond of inheritance and lack of self-control. The 
writer, in his ignorance of the Church and the clergy, mis- — 
took the ripple on the surface for the current of the stream. 
One must be familiar with a stream to recognize its phases. 

The Church, within and without its walls, led by men of 
spiritual and mental power, has roused men and women to 
consider the relations of the classes politically, socially, 
spiritually, and the fruit is shown in organized work that 
appeals to all grades of society; and nowhere is the prog- 
ress of clergy and Church more clearly proven than in the 


_umsectarian work done among working men and women. 


Continued Weakness 


The sentiment of most women of the present time is to 
remove from the minds of men the impression that women 
are weak, or lack self-reliance, or have not the dignity of 
mind to resist the foolish demands of fashion. ‘The con- 
tinued appearance of the trailing skirt on the street proves 
that wisdom and high standards are not yet universal 
among women; that, like men, there is a very apparent 
minority among them that stand in need of education, 
The following editorial paragraph from the columns of a 
New York daily paper makes every sensible woman 
ashamed when she realizes how many opportunities 


‘women give for such wit: 


The demand for dress reform on the part of ladies is both 
loud and deep. 

The present custom of wearing house dresses in the street 
is a positive calamity. Of course we want to have our 
sidewalks kept clean, but that duty ought not to devolve on 
the fair sex. It is pre-eminently a man’s work, and can best be 
accomplished by the use of water and a well-handled broom. 
When, therefore, the ladies, in an excess of patriotic ardor, insist 
on using their long skirts for that purpose, our gallantry forces 
us to rebel. 

The city tax-rate is already pretty high, but we are willing to 
submit to still further extortion rather than witness the spectacle 
presented by fair women industriously engaged in collecting the 
mud of sidewalks and street crossings on their expensive skirts and 
carrying ithome. We admire them, of course, for the unselfish 
eagerness with which they have engaged in that task, but feel 
bound to beg them to desist, especially in sloppy weather. 


Picked Up 


Apple Water.— Mash two baked apples with a soit and pour 
over them a pint of boiling water; when cool, strain and sweeten 


it shows a subtle wisdom in that it tries to make a man .- 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe recently said, in speaking of Long- 
fellow, that “his personal charm was in a delicateness of mind 
that was truly cosmopolitan; he had a vivid appreciation of 
what was beautiful and noble, and he represented the purest 
taste and the most perfect feeling.” Was there ever given a 
finer definition of a gentleman ? 


_ The “exhibitor” is the latest thing in nursery furniture. It 
is of wicker, upholstered, and trimmed with lace. The baby 
reposes in this when carried in its mamma’s room or the parlor 
to be shown to the admiring friends. It lacks the one thing 
that the baby most needs—a wire netting to prevent everybody 
kissing it. The brutality to which a helpless baby is exposed 
by people who insist on kissing it arouses the indignation of 


‘every true lover of babies. 


| 
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Under the Ice 
By Stella Louise Hook 


The brook was trickling over the pebbles as fast as it 
could, hurrying through the dark culvert under the road, 
and pausing to rest only when it got into the meadow, 
where it sauntered, and lingered, and played about the 
roots of the willow trees as if loth to leave them. But 
from a distance the brook looked asleep or quite dead ; 
all that was to be seen was a long, crooked ribbon of ice, 
that gleamed white under the culvert, but was gray in the 
meadow, where it contrasted with the superior whiteness 
of the snow on each side. Where the waterfall used to 
be was onlyja veil of icicles, and no motion was to be 
seen. 

But if you came quite near, and listened attentively, 
you would hear a soft little gurgling sound, indicating 
that the brook was flowing on as merrily as ever; and in 
some places, where the icy roof was thin, you would see 
bubbles gliding swiftly under it. The brook was quite 
awake, and still pursuing its own path in spite of all 
winter’s efforts to stop it. 

Still, one misses the life of a brook in winter—the 
merry “skaters” that darted on its watery surface, the 
shadowy tadpoles and shoals of little fish that lingered 
in the depth of its still pools, the -dragon-flies that flew 
over it, and the myriad creatures that swam and floated 
in it all summer long. They have all gone, and the low 
murmur of the water has a melancholy sound, as if it were 
looking for its lost playmates among the stones and ice- 
decked grottoes. 

The brook, however, was not altogether deserted, for in 
the meadow, if one looked closely through the thin ice, 
other things than bubbles were to be seen moving. Were 
_ they tiny fish? Many fish seek warmer waters in winter, 


it is true, but others remain under the ice, waiting quietly | 


for spring to return. These little objects, however, were 
too small to be fish, so perhaps they were only bits of 
wood or bark floating in the water. Yet their motion was 
not like that of drifting objects; they moved slowly at 
the bottom of the brook, sometimes stopping and some- 
0 moving wf stream. It was plain that they were 
alive. 

The only way to solve the problem was to get quite 
close to the brook and break its crystal roof, and then it 
might be possible to fish out some of the mysterious 
_ objects ; but, like all kinds of fishing, it required a great 
deal of patience. The small creatures, when pursued, 
would slip out of reach under the edge of the broken ice, 
and further breakages seemed to drive them out of sight 
altogether, until the troubled waters became quiet, and 
they would be seen moving slowly about once more. 

At last one was secured. No wonder there had been 
such a doubt as to its nature, whether living animal or 
inanimate object; for in truth it was a strange combination 
of the two—the little creature being half cgncealed in a 
case almost as ingeniously made as the oriole’s nest that 
still hung firmly on the leafless bough overhead. It was 
a caddis-worm—the tiny architect that builds itself a 
compact little home with which it crawls about, like a 
snail with its shell, retreating entirely into it when dis- 
turbed, as on such an occasion as this. There are many 
kinds of caddises, and as many kinds of cases, but none 
could be prettier than th.s. It was less than an inch long, 
of a slender cylinder shupe, and made of the smallest bits 
of wood and straw and other tiny splinters, put together 
log-cabin fashion; and the inmate, when moving about 
under water, kept its head, and the feet that grew near 
the head, projecting out of the*end, so it could travel 
about readily. Of course the caddis-worm grows, and, as it 
fits its case very tightly, it has to keep constantly enlarg- 
ing its dwelling-place, adding splinter after splinter of 
wood, and fastening them with a gummy substance that 
afterwards hardens into silk, like that spun by a caterpillar 
when making its cocoon. 

With such a protection, it is not strange that Friend 
Caddis is comparatively indifferent to the cold, and while its 
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neighbors die, or flee to warmer regions, or creep into the 
mud to escape the dreaded winter, this small creature con- 
tinues to crawl about under the ice. Perhaps it is further 
sustained by the thought of what is before it when its 
aquatic life comes to an end. There is a time in the his- 
tory of the caddis when, like a caterpillar, it stops grow- 
ing, eats no more—for it has caught many a tiny water- 
animal while moving about—and finally retires into seclusion 
and forms a kind of chrysalis. Then what a convenience 
is that ingeniously built case! Into it retreats the caddis, 
and for further protection spins a strong silken barricade 
at its open doorway. And here again its wonderful 
instinct is shown. Enemies must be kept out, but fresh 
water must be admitted, so the caddis makes its barrier in 
the form of a grating which effectually answers both pur- 
poses. Now itis quite safe and can go to sleep in peace, 
confident of waking in a new form, with four transparent 
wings, and power to live and fly in the air like the dragon- 
flies ; though, unlike them, it will lose its preying habits, 
and flutter harmlessly about, without molesting any of the 
smaller creatures it may meet upon the wing. 

The caddises under the ice were all youthful ones, 
apparently,. whose cases were still being enlarged from 
time to time. There might have been some in another 
part of the brook that preferred a different order of archi- 
tecture, but they did not seem disposed to show them- 
selves. Some make curved or twisted cases instead of 


straight ones; nor are they all formed of sticks: some use © 


leaves, some pebbles, others a promiscuous variety of 
objects, taking anything that comes within reach for 
building material, and still others prefer to form their 
abodes of pure silk. | 

To see them at their best you must look upon them in 
summer. Then you may find the closed cases with the 
pretty little gratings at each end; and if that is not a 
sufficiently wonderful exhibition of their skill as weavers, 


it may be that you will find their nets set in the stream, 


just as men set nets for fish, and in which their prey is 
caught in a similar manner. These wonderful sights are 
reserved for a milder season, but it is a pleasant thing 
when one finds that the lonely winter brook has not been 
quite forsaken by its little inhabitants, and that perhaps 
more of them than we think are still living and moving 
and enjoying the sunshine that comes to them in the cold 
water under the ice. E 


A Good Investment 
By A. N. Everett 


Robert Gordon, called Bobby: for short, sat on the back 
doorstep of his Aunt Serena’s little yellow cottage, quite 
by himself, one Saturday just after dinner. He was think- 
ing. Any one would know he was thinking, because a 
short, chubby thumb was carefully pressed against each 
ear to shut out sounds from street to yard, while the other 
fingers were clasped tightly over his eyelids to keep the 
honest gray eyes underneath from roving about in search 


of new sights. Some children study in that fashion; it 
was Bobby’s way of thinking. He had sat there a long 


time. By and by Aunt Serena came out; she pulled her 
rocking chair out on the porch, took her knitting-ball from 
her pocket, pushed her glasses up on her forehead—as she 
always did when she wanted to look at anything near at 
hand—and peered at the back of Bobby’s head. Presently 


she saw him give it a little shake—not a decisive one, but | 


a slow, negative, rather despondent shake. As he didn’t 
say anything, she sat still a little longer. Presently she 
put out one hand and pulled the back of his jacket. 


-“What’s the matter, Squire?” She called Bobby 


“Squire” for sport. Living by themselves, as they did, 
Bobby and she had a great many little jokes and games 
that served to bridge over the long distance between them 
in years. There was very little distance between their 
hearts: they were both children. 

“Oh, you there, Aunt Serena?” said Bobby, turning 
round. | 
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“To be sure; I’ve been here quite a while. What are 
you shaking your head the wrong way for?” Bobby 
smiled at that, because Aunt Serena always found him out 
so easily. It was against the rules of the yellow cottage 
to give despondent shakes of the head. “ Let’s /ook brave 
and cheerful, no matter how we feel,” Aunt Serena always 
said. 

“‘T can’t help it, auntie,” he said, presently, turning his 
round, freckled face towardher. “I can’t see my way out 
of it anyhow. You don’t suppose it would do to go back 
on Daddy Streeter, do you?” 

_ “ Gracious sakes alive, child! what do you mean? Of 
course not. What would he do without you to look after 
him, poor old man!” | 

| “Well, I’m sure I don’t know,” answered Bobby, “ but 
you see Deacon Green has offered me twenty-five cents a 
week just to take that team of his over to Lanesville every 
Saturday afternoon. Twenty-five cents, auntie, think of 
that!’ and the boy’s eyes sparkled. ‘ Guess the fellows 


in my class at Sunday-school that are making so much. 


money to help buy a bell for the new church couldn’t turn 


up their noses at me then pammane I’d only got ten cents 


so far.”’ 


“Don’t you mind people’s noses, child ; ten cents is a 


beginning, and I don’t know but I can spare you a little.” 
“That won’t do. We’ve got to earn any money we 

give ourselves; that’s the bargain the minister made with 
us boys. It must be our own money, earned on holidays 
or out of school time. I didn’t really earn that ten cents, 
but I got it all the same.” 

“¢ Seeing it’s you, Squjre, I suppose it was honest get- 
tings. Did you find it?” - 

‘* No, worse than that.” 

Aunt Serena looked a sharp inquiry, not a suspicious 
one; she was too just to Bobby for that. 


“ Well, you see, Aunt Serena, I’ve just tried everything © 


I could -think of to earn some money, but it’s no sort 
of use for me. The other fellows are all fortunate; if 
they do an errand for anybody they’re sure to pocket a 
nickel or a dime every time. There’s Jim Fletcher, he got 


twenty cents just for fetching a valise up from the depot 


the other night. I’ve hung round there ever so many 
times— 
“And brought up all sorts of parcels and bags and 
baskets,” interrupted Aunt Serena ; “ haven’t I seen you?” 
“Yes, I know,” went on Bobby, “but just for neighbors 
or some old party without any spare cash, like Daddy 
Streeter. I never strike it rich like Jim. A fellow couldn’t 


_ ask a neighbor to pay him for a little thing like that, now 


could he ?” 

“Of course not,” said Aunt Serena, decisively ; “all the 
Same, there are some as would. But you were telling me 
about that dime.” 

“Well, don’t you ever tell,” said Bobby, laughing, 
“ but I was so desperate to just begin to get something— 
a fellow does hate to be behind everybody else in his 
class—that I struck a trade with Jim Fletcher the other 
day. Mrs. Story, you know, always gives me a cookie or 
a couple of doughnuts when I go down to the store for her 
on an errand. She makes prime doughnuts.” 

“Pretty fair,” said Aunt Serena, clicking her knitting- 
needles, 

“ And Jim’s ’most always hungry,” went on Bobby, “so 
I sell him whatever I get in that way. A cent apiece | for 
doughnuts; cookies go cheaper. It’s small, but it’s a 
beginning.” 

“Well, I declare!” said Aunt Serena. ‘Don’t you 
want the things yourself?” 

“Of course; but I haven’t any other stock to trade, so 
I take what I can. Ben Slater’s doing a fine business 


carrying books from the circulating library Saturday after- 


moons. Some of the boarders up at the hotel pay him 
‘two cents a book to fetch and carry for them. He makes 
thirty cents a week sometimes!” Ben Slater’s profits 
might have been millions, to judge by the sigh Bobby gave 
as he finished. 

“And Deacon Green offers you twenty-five cents ?” 
asked Aunt Serena. 
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“Ves; but how can I do it with Daddy Streeter on my 
hands? That’s what I want to know.” 

“ Couldn’t the Deacon change to Friday? You might 
get excused from school.” 

“No, it’s Saturday or no time; and I suppose some 
other fellow will get the job pretty quick. I’ve got to 
decide this afternoon. If it wasn’t for Daddy now—” and 
Bobby gave another slow, despondent shake of his head ; 


then suddenly straightened himself up, squared his shoul- 


ders, and said quickly: ‘“‘ Well, I suppose I might as well 


be starting along now as any time. The old man will get | 


lonesome, and think I’m not coming. I'll go round by the 


Deacon’s and tell him it’s no go. I guess they’ll have to 


buy a bell without me this time.” 
“Don’t worry, child ; everything’s sure to come all right 
some day. 


Bobby smiled a little dolefully. Aunt: "Serena’s “some 


days” seemed a long way off to him. 

‘‘ And I’ll tell the Deacon myself,” she added. “T'm 
obliged to go over there on another errand. There’s a 
loaf of soft gingerbread in the pantry for Daddy, and a 
few of those early red apples, and some other truck I guess 
he’ll like. Tell him I hope his rheumatism is better. It’s 
bad enough to be blind without being lame.” 

“T’ll tell him. Never fear but what he’ll like the 
goodies.”’ 

In a few minutes Bobby went whistling out of the gate, 
a basket of good things on one arm and the daily papers 
for the past week under the other. He walked along the 
road leading out into the country, and before long came to 
a small, forlorn-looking little house standing quite by itself. 
A shepherd dog came bounding to the door as Bobby 
turned into the path leading to the house. It stood still 
in the doorway, but said, as plainly as ever a dog could: 
‘“‘We’re glad to see you, young man. Comerightin.” A 
long rope kept the dog from coming any further. The 
rope was fastened to a stout cane held in the bands of an 
old man sitting by the open window. He looked up with 


a pleased expression on his sightless face as Bobby came — 


in. 

“Here we are!” called out the boy, gayly, placing his 
basket and papers on the table, and settling himself in a 
low chair by the side of his old friend. ‘ Been expecting 
me ?” 

“ Ever since last Saturday,” said the old man. “I don’t 
know what I should do if you couldn’t come, Robert,” 
and he laid a hand softly on Bobby’s curly head. 

“All right!” said the boy, his face flushing a little. 
“T’m bound to turn up on time, you know.. I’ve given 
my word to be here Saturdays, and I mean to keep it. 
Just take a smell of the good things in that basket, will 
you? and then we’ll tackle the newspapers. There’s a pile 
of news I can tell you—war in Chili—tornadoes in Europe 
—and no end of fine things.” 

So that Saturday afternoon passed as many another 
had done, and Bobby trudged home at twilight without a 
cent in his pocket with which to help on the good cause 
in which he was so interested, but yet as happy a boy as 
the sun went down on. Every one knows a country boy 
has few chances for money-getting, and Bobby’s ten cents 


did not increase and multiply very fast. On the Sunday . 


before the different classes were to be called upon to hand 
in their contributions toward the purchase of the new 
church-bell, Deacon Green, the man for whom Bobby 
could not ‘work on Saturday afternoons, announced that 
he had a few words to say to the Sunday-school scholars, 
It seemed that his wife’s brother, a wealthy gentleman 
from New York who had spent the summer in town, had 
offered a prize of two bright ten-dollar gold pieces, to be 
given to the most generous and unselfish boy and girl in 
the Sunday-school. . 

“* His brother-in-law,” so the Deacon said, ‘ would like 
to have the children decide for themselves by vote who 
should best deserve the prizes, the money to be given to 
the winners for their own personal use.” 

Tongues were busy for a week. Each scholar was to 
hand in the names of a boy and a girl to the Deacon on 
the next Sunday, and the successful names were to be 
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announced at the close of the Sunday-school. Bobby and 
his AuntSerena talked about the affair nearly all the week. 
Bobby asked her advice, and, with a twinkle in her eyes, 
she suggested several names from which he ought to choose 
two. 

“T’d give a good deal if I stood any chance,” said 
Bobby on Friday, just as he had made up his mind to put 
Ben Slater’s name on his slip. ‘“ Ben’s real generous, you 
know; he always goes halves on anything he has. But I 
don’t have much of anything to be generous with, you 
see, and I don’t have much time to give to hunting up 
unselfish things to do, either.” 

‘Well, no,” said Aunt Serena, slowly, “I suppose not ; 
but you keep pretty busy all the same, and it’s my opinion 
the Lord knows you mean about right.” 

Every eye in the school was fixed on Deacon Green as 
he stood up just before the last hymn was given out the 
next Sunday and began to clear his throat. 

“‘] know, children,” he said, smiling down on them, 
“that vou’ll all be glad to know the name that has been 
found on the greatest number of slips is the name of the 
boy whom my brother-in-law hoped would get this prize,” 
and he held up the bright gold piece ; “the name of the 


most generous, unselfish, and painstaking boy in this town, _ 
the boy who always thinks of other people first and him- 


self last; you all can tell whom I rtean—Robert Gordon.” 

‘“‘T never felt so queer in my life,” said Bobby to Aunt 
Serena, when they were talking it over afterwards. “I 
don’t believe I could have gone up and taken it only I 
kept thinking that ten dollars and ten cents—I’d got that 
much, you know—would be a nice big sum to help get the 
bell. It’s just as good as if I’d earned it, ain’t it, Aunt 
Serena?” 

‘Yes, I reckon so; and I don’t believe, if you live to be 
a hundred, Squire, that you’ll be in a better-paying busi- 
ness than this. Kindness put out at interest is a good 


investment.” 


Property in Common 


A guide in the Yosemite Valley told, with much indig- 
nation, not long ago, of his experience with a young girl, 
a member of a party whom he was guiding. She was 
deeply interested in the ferns and flora of the region, and 
the guide told her of a rare fern that was disappearing 
because travelers pulled it up by the roots. He knew 
where some was growing, and if she would promise him 
not to pull it, he would take her to see it. The young 
girl promised ; she agreed to be satisfied with some leaves 
to press. She was shown the ferns, and was very enthusi- 
astic and grateful. The next morning, early, she visited 
the place and pulled up all that she could find. It is this 
selfishness that makes so many restrictions on our pleas- 
ures, and creates sentiments of distrust that deprive all 
of pleasures that cost nothing but the expression of good 
fellowship. 

Last year, in the early summer, I was in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, looking down a glen that was made very beau- 
tiful by dogwood trees in full bloom. Presently I heard a 
cracking of wood and twigs, and one of the most beautiful 
branches of dogwood bent and fell tothe ground. Ina 
moment another fell, and another, until every branch over- 


hanging the brook at that point was on the ground; two 


young girls came in sight with as many blossoms as they 
could carry, but on the ground lay twice as many. They 
were near a fence, over which they disappeared, laughing 
as though it were clever and funny to rob the public. That 
was what they had done, though they would doubtless re- 
sent the charge with indignation. Those blossoms were 
common property. : 

A group of working-girls were given the freedom of a 
beautiful country place near where they were staying. 
They were the first visitors from the ranks of the working- 
girls to that locality. On the place was a lane leading 
irom the main road. On each side of the lane were beau- 
tiful foliage and flowering plants on which a great deal 
of time and labor had been expended. These girls went 
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early one morning and pulled every flower and branch 
that struck their fancy. They carried away only a few, 
leaving the lane carpeted with the rest. The result was 
that the next party of girls were not allowed to visit the 
lane, except by personal invitation. 3 

The gate of a park that was kept closed to the public, 
and which many people were anxious should be opened to 
the public, was by accident left open. A few boys dis- 
covered it the next day, and they had a most delightful 
time; played quietly and politely. This continued 
for a week, when two boys got in who made such a noise 
and destroyed the shrubbery so wantonly that one of the 
neighbors had to send word to the police station. The 
gate was locked at once, but it took weeks to repair the 
damage to the plants and shrubs, and was the strongest 
argument against opening the park to the public. Closed, 
it was an oasis of beauty in a desert of pavements. 


If we only would realize that we are a part of a whole, — 


and not a whole where public interests are concerned! I 
wish there was not a boy or a girl who, even in the depths 
of the woods, would carelessly destroy a plant or shrub, or 
pull a flower without thinking to what use it could be put. 
It is this care because of the sense of common ownership 
that develops the highest sense of citizenship. Learning 
to be a citizen does not mean learning to fold and drop a 
ballot—that is the end; all training that precedes it is 
fitting the boy or girl to become a good or a bad citizen. 
Girls can be good or bad citizens as well as boys; they 
can minister to the purity and intelligence of our National 
life though they never cast.a ballot. 


Here and Elsewhere 


A pupil at a large boarding-school, very skillful with 
her needle, and as obliging as skillful, found her time was 
taken up in sewing on buttons, mending gloves and rents, 
etc. A fair was to be given for an object in which she 
was deeply interested. She had no money to give, and 
was so liberal in giving time to her friends that she had 
no time to use for the fair. Her schoolmates were sur- 
prised one day to find on her door a card bearing this 
legend : | 

MENDING GLOVES, 5 CENTS. 
PUTTING ON SHOE-BUTTONS, I CENT EACH. 
DRESSING THE HAIR, 10 CENTS. 


Every minute spent in sewing or working for her mates 
meant so much money to be devoted to the object for 
which the fair was held. Charging for her services seemed 
to increase the demand, and the young girl found that 
business and school work could not be carried on without 
conflicting. So this legend appeared on the door of her 
room : 
After December twentieth my services cannot be bought for love or money. 


There must be sound judgment in the character that 
learns to administer time for the best good of the particular 
period through which it is passing. 


The intelligent reader must blush with shame to read of 
a young elocutionist who is much advertised because of her 
success in England, who decided to give ‘“Sheridan’s 


Ride” before an English audience. The gentleman who — 


was to introduce her asked her: ‘“ Where did Sheridan ride 


to?” The young person did not know, so replied: “To — 


Bunker Hill.”” The gentleman stepped before the curtain 
and announced: “ Miss will recite Sheridan’s Ride 
to the Battle of Bunker Hill.” This was too much for some 
Americans in the audience, and the mistake was corrected. 
It is no wonder that elocution as a form of public enter- 
tainment has fallen off if this represents the intellectual 
ability of its exponents. How could any one recite intelli- 
gently a poem depicting a dramatic incident who did not 
know the history and environment of that incident ? With- 
out this knowledge the reciting becomes the effort of a 
parrot with a trained voice. 
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Sunday Afternoon 


The Divinity in Humanity 
3 By Lyman Abbott 


esus answered them, Js it not written in your law, I said, Ye are gods? If he 
called them gods, unto whom the word of God came, and the scripture cannot 
be broken ; my ye of him, whom the Father hath sanctified, and_sent into the 
pore Thou b asphemest ; because I said, Iam the Son of God ?—John x., 34, 

The context and argument is this: Jesus Christ has de- 
clared that he will give unto his sheep eternal life; and 
that no one can pluck them out of his ‘hand, because he 
and his Father are one; and the Father who gives these 
sheep to his care and keeping is greater than all the forces 
that are leagued againstthem. Thereat the Jews took up 
stones to stone him, saying, Being a man, thou makest 
thyself equal with God. And Christ answers with our 
text. 
he says, declares of the judges of Israel, of the men to 
whom the inspiration of God came, that they are divine. 
“Why, then,” he says, “do you accuse me of blasphemy 
because I claim divinity?” It is impossible to consider 
this a mere play upon the word; that Christ uses the word 
God in one sense in one paragraph and in another sense 
in the paragraph immediately following. It is impossible 
to conceive that this is a kindof sacred pun. No,no; the 
argument is clear and unmistakable. According to your 


I 


_ Old Testament scripture, he says, the men in whom and 


to whom and through whom the power and grace of God 
are manifested are themselves the partakers of the divine 
nature. If that is so, if the men of olden times, patriarchs 
and prophets, through whom the divine nature was mani- 
fested—if they are divine, do not accuse me of blasphemy 


because I claim myself divinity. | If, in this passage on 


the one hand, Christ claims kinship with God, on the 
other he lifts the whole of humanity up with him and 
makes the same claim for them. The religion of the Old 
Testament and the New Testament, the religion of Chris- 
tianity and of Judaism, is a religion of faith in God. But 
it is not less truly a religion of faith in man, and of faith 
in man because man is a child of God. And the one 
faith would be utterly useless without the other. For 


faith in God is effective because it is accompanied with 


faith in man as the child of God. 

And in this faith in man is the inspiration of all human 
progress. Faith in man, I say. Faith sees something 
which the eye does not see. Faith sees something 
which the reason does not perceive. Faith is not irrational, 
but it perceives a transcendent truth, over beyond that 
which the sense perceives. Faith is always intermixed 
with hope and with a great, great expectation. Either 
with a hope because it sees something which is not yet 
but will be, or else with a hope because it sees something 
which is not yet seen but will be seen. Faith in man is 
not a belief that man is to-day a great, noble character, 
but it is a perception in man of dormant possibilities of 
greatness and nobility which time and God wil develop. 
it is only the man that has faith in man who can really 
interpret man. It is faith in man that gives us all true 
human insight. The difference between a photograph and 
a portrait is this: The photograph gives the outward fea- 
ture, and stops there ; and most of us, when we stand ina 
photograph saloon to have our picture taken, hide our 
soul away. The artist sees the soul behind the man, 
knows him, understands something of his nature, and 
paints the soul that looks out through the eyes. He sees 
in the man something which the sun does not exhibit, and 
makes that something shine on the canvas. ‘The artist in 
literature sees an ideal humanity, and interprets it. Real- 
ism in literature does not portray the real man. Anthony 


_ Trollope pictures the Englishman as he is to-day, and 


society as any man may take it with a kodak; but Dickens 
gives us Toby Veck and Tiny Tim; George Eliot, Adam 
Bede and Dinah Morris. Men say that no such boy ever 
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He refers them back to the Old Testament, which,. 


- great poets and the great prophets of all religions. 
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lived as Macdonald has portrayed in Sir Gibbie. In: 

every street Arab is a possible Sir Gibbie; and Mac- 

donald has seen the possible and shown us what Chris- 

tianity may make out of the street Arab. In this percep- 

tion of a possible in man lies the spirit of all progress in 

science. The man of practical sciehce laughs at the 

notion of an iron railway on which steam-cars shall travel 

faster than English coache$. But the man of faith in men, 

who believes that it is in the power of men to dominate- 

the powers of nature, builds the road. The man of prac- 

tical science laughs at the notion that we can reach up- 

our hand into the clouds and draw down the lightning. 

But Franklin does it. The man of faith is sometimes mis- / 
taken, but he is always experimenting, because he always __—~ 
believes that man to-morrow will be more than man is- 

to-day or was yesterday. And all progress in civilization 

has its secret in this great faith in man as a being that has. 

a mastery, not yet interpreted, not yet understood, not 
yet comprehended in its fullness, over all the powers of 
nature. 

Now, is there any ground or basis for this faith in man? 
Have we a right to believe that man is more than he seems 
to be, as we see him in the street to-day? Have we a 
right to build our institutions and our fabrics on this belief ?° 
Have we a right to think that man can govern himself, or 
must we go back and say with Carlyle and Ruskin and 
Voltaire that the great body of men are incompetent to 
govern themselves, and a few wise rulers must govern 
them? Have we a right to believe that all the progress. 
that has thus far been made in science is but an augury > 
of progress far greater, reaching into the illimitable?’ 
Have we a right to say that these portraits of a possible 
humanity, this Portia, this Toby Veck, this Tiny Tim, this- 
ideal man and woman, are real men and real women in. 
possibility, if not in the actualities of life? Or are we to- 
think of them as simply phantasmagoria hung up for the 
delectation of apassing moment? ‘The Bible makes an- 
swer to that question. ‘Ihe Bible pre-eminently, but the 
The 
Bible, because the poets and the prophets of the Bible tran-- 
scend the poets and prophets of all other religions. And 
that declaration is that man is made in the image of God, 
and that God dwells in man and is coming to the manifes- 
tation of himself in growing, developing, redeemed human- 
ity. Our Bible starts out with the declaration that God 
made man in his own image. The poets take the idea up.. 
Macdonald tells us, in that beautiful poem of his, that the ‘ 
babe came through the blue sky and got the blue of his eyes - 
as he came; Wordsworth, that the child’s imaginings are 
the recollected glory of a heavenly home; and the author 
of the first chapter of Genesis, that God breathed his own 
breath into the nostrils of man and made him in the image 
of God. All fancy, all imaginings. But, my dear friends, 
there is a truth in fancy as well as in science. We need 
not believe that this aspiration that shows itself in the 
pure mind of a little child is a trailing glory that he has. 
brought with him from some pre-existent state. We need 
not think it is a physiological fact that the sky colored the 
eyes of the babe as the babe camethrough. Nor need we 
suppose that historically man was a clay image into which | 
God breathed a physical breath, so animating him. But 
beyond all this imagery is the vision of the poet—-God in 
man ; a divine life throbbing in humanity ; man the off- 
spring of God; man coming forth from the eternal and 
going forth into the eternal. 

This is the starting-point of the Bible. Starting with 
this, it goes on with declaration after declaration based on 
this fundamental doctrine, that man and God in their 
essential moral attributes have the same nature. It is 
human experience which is used to interpret divine ex- 
perience. According to pagan thought, God speaks to 
men through movements of the stars, through all exter- 
nal phenomena, through even the entrails of animals. 
Seldom so in the Bible, save as when the wise men fol- 
lowed the star, and then that they might come to a divine 
humanity. In the Old Testament God speaks in human 
experience, through human experience, about human 
experience, to typify and interpret and explain himself. 
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like a king that rules in“justice. He is like the father 
that provides for his children. He is like the mother that 
comforts the weeping child. All the experiences of 
humanity are taken in turn and attributed to God.’ The 
hopes, the fears, the sorrows, the joys, the very things 
which we call faults in men—so strong and courageous 
are the old prophets in this fundamental faith of theirs 
that man and God are alike—the very things we call faults 
in men are attributed to the Almighty. He is declared to 
hate, to be wrathful, to be angry, to be jealous ; because, 
at the root, every fault is a virtue set amiss; and the very 
faults of men have in them something that interprets the 
power and will of God, as the very faults of a boy interpret 
the virtues of his father. All through the Old Testament 
God manifests himself through human experience. He 
speaks in the hearts of men; he dwells in the experience 
of men; he interprets himself through the life of men ; 
and, finally, when this one selected nation which has a 
genius for spiritual truth has been so far educated that 
there is no danger that it will go back and worship man, 
that it will become a mere hero-worshiper, when it has been 
so far educated that there is no danger of that, then Jesus 
Christ comes into the world—God manifest in human life. 

Who, then, is Jesus Christ? Let John tell us. The 

Oriental world was puzzled about the question of the origin 
of evil. They said, in brief, a good God cannot make a 
bad world. Out of a good God, therefore, there have 
emanated other gods, and out of these gods still other 
gods, until at last there came to be imperfect gods or bad 
gods. And the world was made, some of them said, partly 
‘by a good god and partly by a bad one; and others, by an 
imperfect god who was an emanation of the perfect one. 
‘Of these emanations one was Life, another was Light, 
another was the Word. And John, writing in the age of 
‘Oriental philosophy, uses the phraseology of Oriental 
philosophy in order that he might tell mankind who and 
what Jesus Christ is. “In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was God.” God never was an abstraction ; 
from the very beginning he was a speaking God, a living 
God, a manifesting God, a forth-putting God. ‘The same 
was in the beginning with God. All things were made by 
him; and without him was not anything made that was 
made. And this Word became flesh, and dwelt among us 
-(and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten 
of the Father), full of grace and truth.” Let me put that 
into modern language. What is it but this? From 
eternity God has been a manifesting God. When the full- 
ness of time came, God, that he might manifest himself to 
his children, came into a human life and dwelt in a human 
life. He that had spoken here through one prophet, there 
through another prophet; he that had sent one message in 
this direction and another in that; he that had spoken 
through signs and tokens, as the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews says, in divers manners and in fragmentary 
utterances—when the fullness of time had come, he spoke 
in one perfect human life, taking entire possession of it 
and making it his own, that he might manifest himself in 
terms of human experience to humanity. Or turn to Paul 
and let me read you his declaration: ‘“ Let this mind be 
in you, which was also in Christ Jesus: who, being in the 
form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God, 
but made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the 
form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men ; 
and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, 
and became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross.” What is this, again, but the same declaration? 
God, desiring to show himself to humanity, entered into 
one human life, became subject to human conditions, 
shared the weaknesses, the wants, the ignorance of hu- 
manity, entered into and was identified with one human 
life. 

Do I say, then, that Jesus Christ was a man like other 
men? No. But I do say that in their essential qualities 
God and man are identical, and God entered into human- 
ity that he might show to humanity what he is. I do say, 
not that Jesus Christ was a man like other men, but that 
other men may become like Jesus Christ. I hold a bulb 
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in my one hand and a tulip in my other. Will any man 
say to me, This beautiful flower, with all its rich coloring, 
is like this bulb? Oh, no! But let the sun of God shine 
long enough on this bulb, put it where it belongs, subject 
it to the conditions of life, and this bulb will become like 
this flower. Man is made in the image of God. All that 
is in man that is not in God’s image does not belong to 
man’s nature. Natural depravity? There is no natural 
depravity. Depravity is unnatural. Depravity is contra- 
natural, It is against the whole law of man’s being. It 
is never wrong for any creature God has made to act out 
the nature which God endowed him with, It is not wicked 
for a tiger to be ravening. It is not wicked for a snake to 
be sinuous. It is wicked for man to be ravening or sinu- © 
ous, because it is against the divine nature that God has 
put in man. He made man for better things. : 

God making manin his own image, God coming through 
successive stages, manifesting himself in successive rela- 
tions of himself in human experience, God at last disclos- 
ing himself in one pure, sinless, typical man in order that 
men through that humanity might know who and what 
God is—and isthat the end? Oh, no! That is the begin- 
ning, only the beginning. For what did God come in 
Christ? Simply to show himself? Here isa hospital—all 
manner of sick; the paralytic, the consumptive, the fever- 
stricken. Is it good news to these hospital bed-ridden 
ones if an athlete comes in and shows them his life, his 
muscles, the purity of his lungs, the health of his constitu- 
tion, and then goes out? But if he comes in and says, 
“* My friends, if you will follow my directions I will put 
into you consumptive ones some of the strength of my 
lungs ; into you fever-stricken ones some of the purity of . 
my blood; into you paralytic ones some of the sinew and 
muscle I possess—you can become like me,” then there is 
good news in the message. If God came into the world 
simply to tell us what God is and what the ideal of human- 
ity is, the Gospel would be the saddest message that could 
be conceived as delivered to the human race. It would 
add gloom to the gloom, darkness to the darkness, chains 
to the chains, despair to despair. He comes not merely 
to show divinity to us, but to impart divinity to us; rather, 
to evolve the latent divinity which he first implanted in 
us. As God has entered into Christ, he will enter into 
me. Christ says to me: As I am patient, you can become 
patient ; as: I am strong, you can become strong; as I 
am pure, you can become pure; as I am the Lon of God, 
you can become the Son of God. Therefore his message 
is the Gospel that it is. 

Christ is not a man like other men. I can find in the 
biography of Jesus no trace of sin. In every other 
biography, oh, how many traces! No trace of repentance. 
The Hebrew Psalmist laments his iniquity ; Paul confesses 
himself to be the chief of sinners; Luther, Calvin, Me- 
lancthon, Edwards—go where I will, in the biography of all 
saints there are signs of sin and iniquity. Never a trace 
of repentance or confession in Christ. In all others we see 
a struggle after God. ‘ My heart panteth after Thee as the 
hart panteth after water-brooks.” ‘I count not myself to 
have attained, but, forgetting those things that are behind, 
I press forward toward the mark.’”’ Never in the written 
biography of Christ a trace of that aspiration after some- 
thing not yet reached. On the contrary, a great peace and 
a great possession. He says: | have come full of life. I 
have come to give life. This sinless Christ comes that he 
may give to us that which he himself possesses; that he 
may take the sin out of our lives and the sorrow out of 
our hearts, and for the yearning desire give a great, great 
peace, I have come, he says, that you might have life. 
How much, Lord and Master? Life more abundantly. 
Eternal life. Has 
he come with that great life of his to give a little and 
then stop? -Nay, to give all to every one that every one 
will take. 

I marvel to find Christian men denying that Christ is the 
type and manifestation and revelation of the possible 
divinity in universal humanity. It is written all over the 
Bible. What says Christ himself? I have come that you 
might have life, and that you might have it more abun- 
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dantly. As the Father has sent me into the world, even 
so send I you into the world. You shall be my disciples. 
You shall learn of me. You shall be my followers, and 
tread where I have trod. You shall take up my cross, and 
suffer as I have suffered. The secret of my life shall be 
the secret of your life. Yeshall be in me. I will abide 
with you. Ye shall be as a branch grafted on the vine, 
drawing the same life as I have, as out of my very veins. 
As the Father was in me, so I and my Father will come 
and abide in you. He breathes upon the disciples and 
tells them to receive the spirit that was in him; and in 
his last prayer he prays that they may share his glory, 
that they may be one with the Father as he is one with 
the Father. Paul takes up the same refrain and repeats 
it over and over again. Righteousness in man is the right- 
eousness of God, God’s own righteousness coming out of 
God’s heart into human hearts. Ye shall be partakers of 
the divine nature. Ye shall be joint heirs with the Lord Jesus 
Christ, inheriting all that Christ’ inherited from his Father. 
Ye shall have the same spirit that was in Christ. Meta- 
phor and trope and figure are exhausted in the endeavor 
of the Apostle to set forth this sublime truth. Christ is 
the servant of God. We are the servants of God. He 
is the son of God. We are the sons of God. He is the 
light of the world. We are lights of the world. He isa 
priest forever. We are priests perpetually serving in his 


temple. He is the one eternal sacrifice. We are to pre- 
sent our bodies a living sacrifice before God. He is dead. - 


We are to die with him. He has risen. We are to rise 
with him. Already we sit in the heavenly place with 
Christ Jesus. We are changed from glory to glory into 
his image. We are predestined to be conformed to that 
image. We are bid to pray that we may be rooted and 
grounded in Christ, that with him we may be filled with 
all the fullness of God. 

Do I say, then, that I am equal to Christ? Or that I 
ever shall become equal to Christ? No! Let me try to 
make this plain to the child, and then the rest will perhaps 
understand it. Here is a great, great man. He is a great 
statesman. He is a great poet. He is a great orator. He 
is a great philosopher. He is a great general. He is 
Bismarck and Gladstone and Dante and Napoleon and 
Raphael and Plato all combined in one. And he has 
children, and this boy is a statesman, and this boy is a 
general, and this boy is an orator, and this boy is a poet, 
and this boy is an artist. Noone of them comprises all 
the genius that was in his father, but each one has one 
quality of that father, and all the boys together reflect 
their father’s nature. No, I never shall be equal to Christ. 
But, according to the measure of my own capacity, I may 
reflect even here and now something of Christ and be 
_ really Christlike. 

Christ is my Master. I acknowledge no other Master than 
him. I wish to follow where he leads. I gladly believe 
whatever he says. And I have no other ambition—oh, I 
wish it were true that I never had any other ambition !— 
than to be like him. But he is my Master because he 
bids me follow where he leads, because he gives what I 
can take, because he promises what he will yet fulfill. 
I believe in the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is 
the center of my faith, as he is the center and the source 
of my life. But I do not believe in the medizval formula 
that Jesus Christ is God and man mysteriously joined 
together, because to believe that would be to leave me 
both without an ideal of man which I might follow, and 
without a manifestation of God to which I mightcling. In 
my country home two Christians quarreled. An atheist 
went to them and said to one of them, “ Your Christ said, 
‘Forgive all your enemies and love one another. 
“Yes,” he said; “Christ wasdivine. Hecould; I cannot.” 
But there was nothing of moral virtue that God wrought 
in Christ that he cannot work in you and me if we will 
give him time enough. And, on the other hand, this sep- 
- aration of God and man in Christ denies the real manifes- 
tation of God to man. Jesus called his disciples to watch 
while he wrestled with agony in Gethsemane, and Dean 
Alford, speaking on Gethsemane, says this was the mani- 
festation in Christ of human weakness. No! no! A 
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thousand times, No! It is the glorious manifestation of 
that sympathy in God which wants the sympathy of the 
feeblest of his followers, as the mother wants the sym- 
pathy and love of the babe on her lap. ‘“ Beloved, now 
are we the sons of God; and it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be. Only we shall be like him; for we shall see 
him as he is.” ‘There are two things we do not know. 
Genius is always a mystery, spiritual genius the greatest 
mystery of genius, and Christ the greatest mystery of all. 
We do not know what we shall be, any more than one who 
never had seen a garden could guess what the mold would 
be when the spring had finished its work. Those are two 
things we do not know. But there are two things we do 
know. We shall be like Him, and when we are like 
Him we shall see Him as He is. We shall be like no 
imagination of Him, no deteriorated or imperfect concep- 
tion of Him; but when we come to see Him in all the 
regal splendor of His character, with all the love, all the 
justice, all the purity, all the divine glory which is adum- 
brated and shadowed here because our eyes could not look 
upon it and still. live—when we come to see Him in all 
the glory of that divine character, we shall be like Him— 
WE SHALL BE LIKE HIM. 


The Kingdom of Christ’ 


The prophets of Israel were forth-tellers rather than 
fore-tellers. Their utterances were by no means all pro- 
phetic, in the modern and popular sense of that term. They 
were primarily men of insight; secondarily men of fore- 
sight. How far that foresight was due to insight, due to a 
recognition of spiritual forces, to their understanding of 
Providence and to their assurance that Providence would 
triumph in spite of all apparently untoward events, and 
how far to supernatural revelations in trance or vision, it 
is now impossible to determine. The student must not 


forget, however, that primarily the prophets were preachers 


of righteousness ; Isaiah, especially, was a court preacher 
of righteousness. 


The book of Isaiah istwo books. The first, from chapter — 


i. to and including chapter xxxix., is an anthology, composed 
of different prophecies uttered upon different occasions— 
most, if not all, of them prior to the Captivity. The second 
volume, from chapter xl. to the end, constitutes, with possibly 
one or two exceptions, one prophecy, or a series of contin- 
ued prophecies, written apparently at the close of the 
Captivity, and just prior to the Restoration. Some schol- 
ars suppose that the second book was written by the 
author of the first book, who, so to speak, projected him- 
self into the future and wrote as if he and his people were 
in the Captivity. Ifso, the book is entirely unique. The 
objections to this view are such that most modern scholars 
are of the opinion that the second volume was written by 
a second Isaiah, seventy-five or a hundred years later than 
the previous volume. 


The occasion which gave rise to the prophecy appointed 
for our study to-day is supposed to have been the invasion 
of Sennacherib. Hezekiah was King of Judah; Sennach- 
erib, King of Assyria, was marching upon Egypt. His 
ambition of domain was boundless, his cruelty seems to a 
modern reader incredible. Palestine stood in his path, 


and Palestine was to be plundered and overrun on his 


march. The relation of Palestine to Egypt might be 
compared to that of Switzerland to Italy, and Sennacherib 
to the First Napoleon. Acting under the counsel of Isaiah, 
Hezekiah had defied the Assyrian King and his hosts. 
The rage of Sennacherib was great, but futile. The 
account of the whole event will be found in 2d Kings, 
chapters xviii. and xix. 


It was at this time and in connection with these events 
that the prophecy of the eleventh chapter of Isaiah was 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for January 3, 1892.—Isaiah xi., 1-10. 
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uttered. How much Isaiah knew of the coming of .the © 


Messiah who should bring deliverance to the world, we 
cannot tell. It is certain that in the minds of his hearers— 
itis probable that in the mind of Isaiah himself—the prom- 
inent thought, if not the only one, was of the immediate 
deliverance of Judah from the Assyrian hosts. But events 
themselves are prophetic, and the event which he foretold, 
interpreted by subsequent history, becomes to the student 
a prophecy of a world-deliverance. 


Assyria was a great world-power, but Assyria should be 
hewn down like a forest tree, with a dreadful crash. Great 
like Lebanon, it should nevertheless be leveled with the 
plain. (Chapter X., 33, 34.) Judah was a little nation 
without power, but the possessor of a great truth—the 
truth that there is one God over all ; a God of Righteous- 
ness. And though Judah should be cut down to the very 
root, yet out of the root a branch should grow forth. The 
world-power is transient, however great; the truth-power 
is eternal, however insignificant it may seem to be. This 
lies at the threshold of our lesson, and history abundantly 
illustrates it. The world-powers of Babylon, Assyria, 
Persia, Egypt, Rome, Greece—where are they? Yet 
whatsoever truths they contained still live. Greece is 
dead—but Plato lives. Rome is dead—but the spirit of 
Justinian lives. And out of the fugitive Israelites from 
Egypt, out of the exiled and scattered people of Israel, 
has gone forth a truth, conquering and to conquer. 
Switzerland survives the French Empire; Pilgrim New 
England has well-nigh revolutionized the Empire of George 
the Third. 


This truth in Judah’s case Isaiah foresaw was to be 


incarnate in a Messiah in whom should be manifested the 
graces of the Spiritof the Lord. “1. Wisdom and Under- 
standing—the internal comprehensive wisdom and the 
external practical discernment of things. 2. Counsel 
and Might—the counsel to devise the plan and to direct it, 
with, the external might to carry it into execution. 3. 
Knowledge and the Fear of Jahveh—practical personal 
acquaintance with Jahveh and the reverential fear of him, 
which constitutes true religion.” * 


This threefold power of Christ manifested in his disci- 
ples and wrought out in Christianity has given to Chris- 
tianity, through Christian peoples, the rule over the world. 
It is, and more and more is to be, a rule according to actual 
righteousness, not according to the appearances (vs. 3) ; for 
the poor and the meek (vs. 4), and for the overthrow 
and the punishment of the wicked (vs. 4). 


This peace, foretold and in process of realization, shall 
be a truly universal peace. In what follows (vss. 6-9) is 
Isaiah to be taken literally or allegorically : ? Commen- 
tators differ. Why not take him in both ways? The wild 
beasts will not finally be exterminated, but tamed, as some 
of them already have beentamed. According to Charles 
Darwin * the brutes are trustful of.men, and many of them 
live peacefully with him until man’s action has made them 
distrustful and wild. The first condition of training an 
animal is honor and fair dealing in the tamer. Savages 
never have secured the best results in domesticating ani- 
mals. When, then, man has reached the millennial con- 


dition, may we not hope that animals will share the general © 


blessing? Our lesson will serve to illustrate and enforce 
the truly religious character of the work done by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


But what is true of the wild beasts is also true of the 
wild beast in man. His appetite, his combativeness, his 
destructiveness, his savage forces, are not to be extermi- 
‘ nated, but tamed, and set, not to harm or destroy, but to 
serve and to bless. 


i Professor Charles A. Briggs, Messianic Prophecy,” page 204. 
2 See George Adam Smith on Isaiah, Vol. I., 191. 
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Christian Endeavor Topic _ 
Week of Prayer: “Thy Kingdom Come” 


For the week beginning January 3, 1892. 
(Isa. xi., 9; John xvii., 18-23.) 


We must pray understandingly. We need to study the 
parables of the kingdom to know how the Son of God 
interpreted his Father’s purpose, its character, the methods 
and time of its fulfillment. Weneed to know the condition 
of the world to-day as to how much has been accomplished. 
and how much remains to be done. 

__ Our prayer must be the prayer of faith: faith in the 
absolute and eternal sovereignty of God. A writer tells of 
being puzzled over a photograph of a public building in 
one of our busy cities, for there was no person visible and: 
no sign of the usual traffic of the street. He was told 
that the picture was taken by the slow process which 
reproduces only the permanent features of a scene, the 
continual passing of people and conveyances making no: 
impression upon the plate. We need to look often upon 
a slow-process picture of the world. Flash-light pictures 
reveal so many features of sin and evil that we shall 
despair if we keep only these before us. But in the other 
we can see clearly the “ one increasing purpose,”’ prophetic 
of the ‘‘ one far-off, divine event to which the whole crea- 
tion moves.” We must have faith in the power of prayer. 
Joseph Hardy Neesima wrote in his journal: ‘ When 
I awoke this morning I thought of some prayer for 
some important event in the world. A _ single prayer, 

a single word or deed, may exert some vast influ- 
ence. Oh, what responsible creatures we are! I wish 
I realized it more.” St. James wrote long before : “ The 
supplication of a righteous man availeth much in its work- 
ing.” Verily, we do not realize our responsibility. 

Our prayer must be earnest and persistent. Let us- 
study the parable that Jesus ‘spake te the end that we 
ought always to pray and not to faint.” It must be 
accordant. The wings of our prayer will tire before it 
reaches heaven, if we remember at the altar that a brother 
has aught against us. Petty differences of opinion in 
regard to methods of work or non-essential truths must al! 
be laid aside. When the disciples “all with one accord 
continued steadfastly in prayer,” the promise = of the 
Father was fulfilled. | 

It must be a prayer of consecration. God must know 
that underlying our petition, “ Thy kingdom come,”’ is- 
always the devotement of ourselves, of all that we have 
and are, to the work of that kingdom. If we study “ The 
Programme of Christianity,” number by number, and then 
offer our prayer, there is not a shadow of doubt but that 
he will assign us a part as one of his fellow-workers. 

We must be tolerant of others as we pray. While we 
firmly believe that through Christ alone is the salvation 
of the world to be accomplished, let us not himder those 
who are doing Christlike works in the world, even though 
they do not acknowledge him Lord. | 

We must be patient, also, as we pray, remembering the 
apostolic injunction, “ Ye have need of patience, that, 
having done the will of God, ye may receive the promise.” 
And the promise is this: “ For yet a very little while, and — 


he that cometh shall come and shall not tarry.” What 


condescension, what grace, that he should allow us to 
labor together with him for the establishment of his king- 
dom! And we will labor and pray and not faint, “for 
thine zs the kingdom, and the power, and the glory.”’ 

References: Matt. x., 37—xxv., 40; Mark xil., 29-313 
Luke vii., 41-47 ; John viii., 42—xiv., 21, 23—xvi., 27; 
Rom. viii., 35-39; 1 Cor. ii., 9, 10o—xvi., 22; 2 Cor. v.» 
43 Gal. v., 22; Eph. 1., 4—iv., 14—16—v., 1, 2; 2 Tim. 

Philemon iv., 5; Heb. vi., 10; James hig 12—ii., 
I John li., 5, I15—IV., 7, 8, 17-2I—V., 3; 
Rev. 4. 

Daily Readings: (1) Ps. ii., 1-12; (2) Dan. ii., 36-45 ; 
(3) Matt. xiii, 31, 32; (4) Acts i., 4-14; (5) Rom. x., 
12-15; (6) Matt. x, 36-38 ; (7) Isa. xi..9; John xvii., 
18-23. 
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Religious News 


Religious News in the Secular Press 
A Comedy of Errors 


By the Rev. James B. Wasson! 


I am not one of those who are in the habit of declaim- 

‘ing loudly against the press because of its occasional inac- 
_ curacies and mistakes in reporting the news. 
paper man myself, and, knowing full well the difficulties under 
which newspapers labor in getting the news, I am prepared to 
go as far as any one in overlooking errors, many of which are 
unavoidable. But, having said this, I may also be permitted to 
say that a great many blunders in newspapers, especially in the 
reporting of religious news, are wholly inexcusable. And, with 
every desire in the world to shield the members of my own craft 
from censure, I must own that in only too many instances the 
reports of even the simplest item of news in the great dailies 
are utterly untrustworthy. This does not mean that they are 
always erroneous, though, as a matter of fact, they are generally 
erroneous in one or more points, but that even if they are abso- 
jutely correct the reader cannot be sure of that fact. A long 
experience has taught him to discount liberally all reports of 
religious happenings; and so, when on Monday morning his 
‘paper informs him that the Kev. Breezy Hustler, of the Far 
‘West, preached in All Sinners’ Church the day before, he is 
quite prepared ito hear that what really happened was that the 
Rev. Wheezy Muzzler, of New England, preached in All Saints’. 
Indeed, he- is just a little surprised when he learns that his 
paper stated the facts correctly. 

But, instead of making abstract remarks, which, however true, 
do not always impress, let me give some concrete facts. I will 
take the reports in the New York morning papers of December 
14, of the ordination of Dr. Bridgman and five other candidates 
for the Episcopal ministry, by Bishop Potter, the day previous, 
in the Church of the Incarnation, on the corner of Madison Ave- 
nue and Thirty-fifth Street. I select these reports, first, because 
they are of an event sufficiently important to justify us in ex- 
pecting that the papers would take pains to make them satis- 
factory and accurate, and, secondly, because the event was of 
such a character that perfect accuracy was easily attainable. 
The service was held at eleven o’clock in the morning in one of 
the best-known and most accessible churches in the city, and any 
of the gentlemen who took part in it would have been only too 


glad to have furnished any reporter with every essential fact. _ 


Surely in such a case as this we have a right to look, not merely 
for approximate, but for absolute, accuracy. 

Nevertheless, what do we really find? A mass. of, untrue 
statements and absurd blunders so glaring and numerous as 
almost to suggest the thought that they must have been inten- 
tional. One paper, for instance, declares that the Bishop 
was assisted in the service by the Rev. J. M. Reid, mean- 
ing the Rev. J. Sanders Reed, whose prominence in his 
denomination makes such a blunder about his name_ inex- 
cusable, and by two deacons named Newton and Perkins. 
To perpetrate this last blunder the reporter was obliged 
to make two deacons out of a very estimable and well-known 
clergyman, the Rev. Newton Perkins. Another paper states 
that the church is situated on the corner of Madison 
Avenue and Thirty-sixth Street, and that three priests and four 
déacons were ordained. As the church is really on the corner 


of Thirty-fifth Street, and as only three men were ordained. 


deacons, what are we to think of a great daily which misstates 
such patent facts? But that is not all; the same paper declares 
_ that Dr. Bridgman was formerly “rector” of the Madison 
Avenue Baptist Church. It also sapiently remarks that this 
gentleman has been ordained a deacon, but will receive orders 
in six months, the writer evidently regarding the diaconate as 
something other than “orders.” And it refers to that well- 
_ known clergyman, Dr. C. C. Tiffany, of New York, as Charles 
“6S.” -Another paper refers to the well-known rector of the 
Church of the Holy Communion, Dr. Mottet, as Dr. Motellet, 
and goes out of its way to be wrong by remarking that the day 
was regular communion day, which it was not. It also spoke 
of the Oxford academic hood which the Bishop wore as some- 
thing pertaining to “his high ecclesiastic office,” and referred to 
«the administration of holy rites to the white-robed applicants 
by the Bishop”—a phrase which suggests that the writer didn’t 
in the least know what he was talking about. ; 
Another paper declares that Dr. Bridgman was clad in “the 
deacon’s robes,” though, as a matter of fact, deacons have no 


1 Of the editorial staff of the New York “ Tribune.” 


A Family Paper 


I am a news- . 


distinctive robes. 


~ creed of the Church of England.” 
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It also states that the “Rev. J. Saunders 
Perkins” was present—a mythical personage created out of the 
names of two clergymen who were present. Another paper 
says that only five persons were ordained, and, with chuckle- 
headed asininity, remarks that “the services were exceedingly 
entertaining,” just as though it were describing a good variety 
show. As if that were not enough, it announces that Dr. 
Bridgman left the Baptist Church because he accepted “ the 
Anriother paper says that the 
ordination service took place after the usual morning service 
had been read, although in reality the usual morning service 
was not read at all. 7 

This embraces all the great blunders in these reports so far 
as I know, but by no means all the inaccurate and infelicitous 
expressions that could be mentioned. It makes a pretty poor 
showing for metropolitan journalism. Nor can it be urged that 
this happens to be an extreme case. It is not; it is the sort of 
thing that is being done all the time. On the very same day a 
New York morning paper spoke of the Rev. Arthur Brooks, one 
of the best-known clergymen in New York, as “rector of the 
Church of the Transfiguration.” What would be thought of a 


_ paper which should refer to Chauncey M. Depew as the Presi- 


dent of the Central Railroad of New Jersey? And yet sucha 
blunder would be quite as excusable. Again, a New York 
morning paper of December 15, in its report of the address of 
Mr. Henry W. Knight before a Methodist ministers’ meeting, 
referred to him correctly in the first half of its report as Mr. 
Knight, while in the last half it referred to him as Mr. Lynch. 

I could fill The Christian Union with similar instances of 
misreporting. But I have said enough to prove what I set out 
to prove; namely, that the secular press is inexcusably careless 
in reporting routine religious news. Mark the limitations of my 
statement. I most gladly recognize the sympathy and intelli- 
gence which the secular press displays in-its editorial discus- 
sion of religious topics. And I acknowledge with gratitude 
the good work which it does for religion, not only by ranging 
itself on the side of religion, as it so generally does, but by 
freely giving the churches a vast amount of most desirable 
publicity. [here is hardly a struggling parish or deserv- 
ing religious movement in the country which has not been 
aided by the generous co-operation of the secular press. 
It is only its careless reporting of religious happenings of 
which I complain—and not all of that, either; for we all know 
that in the case of any really great event, like the Briggs case, 
the reports of the daily press are as accurate as could be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. There seems, however, to be; 
an unconscious feeling on the part of some reporters that scien- 
tific accuracy is not essential in reporting ordinary religious 
news. They may get all the names wrong; they may be “ away 
off” in their ecclesiastical terminology; but no matter, “ it all 
goes.” The parsons won’t think it worth while to “kick,” and 
few others will know the difference. And so they write out a 
story, with a calm disregard of truth in beggarly details that 
would subject them to prompt discipline if they were describing 
a horse-race or a lively “scrapping” match. Now, I would like 
to ask my friends the city editors, able and conscientious men 
as I know them to be, Would it not be good journalism to do as 
much for your religious constituency as you do for your racing 
or prize-fighting constituency? And if news is worth reporting 
at all, isn’t it worth while to report it correctly ? 


Burnham Farm.—A Last Call 


To the Readers of The Christian Union : 

It is a pity if, having gone so far, we cannot bring The Chris- 
tian Union Cottage to completion in order to occupy it fully for 
the winter. Four hundred and ninety dollars for the heating 
apparatus and three hundred dollars for furnishing and lighting 
will make the Cottage entirely habitable for a family of fifteen 
boys. And, my friends, do you—can you—realize the pressure ? 
More than one hundred and fifty applications; mothers begging 
with tearful eyes and heavy hearts that their boys be taken; fathers 
pleading in letter after letter; magistrates writing whose hearts 
have been touched by the hopefulness of some bright, erring boy 
brought before them—and until we have larger accommodations _ 
and more money we can take no others. These boys are worth 
praying for, working for, making sacrifices for! And this is the 
last call for The Christian Union Cottage; their last call to 
you ; the last call of a great need and of a great hope. The. 


_ gift you send, whether large or small, will be converted into use 


within a week, and its use will be the saving of boys. All gifts 
will be gratefully acknowledged by é 

Yours faithfully, 

135 East Fifteenth Street, New York City. 


W. M. F. Rounpb. 
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Notes from Chicago 


A deep and widespread interest has been awakened in the 
religious Congresses to be held at the World’s Fair. Dr. 
Barrows, in making his first report to President Bonney, calls 
special attention to the words of commendation and encourage- 
ment received from the leaders of religious thought throughout 
the world. Cardinal Gibbons, in his letter of reply, says: 
“ Assuredly a congress of eminent men gathered together to 
declare what they have to offer or suggest for the world’s better- 
ment; what light religion has to throw on the labor problems, the 


educational questions, and the perplexing social conditions of. 


our time, cannot but result in good to our commoncountry. I 
rejoice accordingly to learn that the project for a religious con- 
gress at Chicago in 1893 has already won the sympathies and 
enlisted the active cooperation of those in the front rank of 
human thought and progress in other lands than ours.” The 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone hails with delight a great ecumenical 
conference which shall “ bring together devout scholars from 
many lands who have at heart the unity, peace, and happiness 
of the world.” Among the leaders in the religious world who 
have given promise of hearty co-operation in this undertaking 
may be mentioned President Patton, of Princeton University ; 
Professor Conrad von Orelli, of Basle, Switzerland; President 
Harper, of the University of Chicago; Dr. Lyman Abbott ; 
Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota; Dr. O. W. Holmes, and Miss 
Frances E. Willard. Dr. Barrows thus sets forth the object of 
this religious parliament in which all faiths and nationalities 

will be represented: “In the summer of 1893, not only Cath- 
olics and Protestants, Jews and representatives of the Greek 
Church, but also Buddhists, Brahmins, Confucians, Parsees, and 
Mohammedans shall sit together in frank and friendly confer- 
ence Over the great things of our common spiritual and moral 
life.” 

Events of real historic significance often pass by without 
observation. On a recent Sabbath a little mission enter- 
prise, which has grown up under the fostering wing of. the 
Union Park Congregational Church, dedicated their church 
building, calling it “ The Porter Memorial Church.” The daily 
papers took but little note of the event; and yet, as furnishing 
a link between the past and the present, it had more than usual 
interest and importance. The venerable Dr. Jeremiah Porter, 
after whom the church is named, and who, although in the 
eighty-seventh year of his age, was able to be present and*to 
take part in the dedicatory services, was the first minister 
of Chicago; or, rather, he was the first minister who preached 
in Fort Dearborn, the future site of Chicago, when as yet this 
great modern Babel was not. He entered upon his work in 
1834, under commission of the American Board; gathered to- 
gether the first congregation, which was made up of soldiers, 
settlers, and Indians; and organized the first church, which, 
according to the manner of the times, was of the Presbyterian 
order, although he himself was a Congregationalist. This 
church, the fruitful mother “éf other churches, worshiped for 
some years in a small log building. Fort Dearborn had at this 
time about two hundred settlers. Dr. Porter has seen five thou- 
sand Indians come at one time to the Fort to receive their gov- 


ernment rations. It is, indeed, a marvelous thing that all the 


material and religious development of this great city of a million 
and a quarter souls has taken place within the short space of 
C. 


one human life. 


A Working Church 


The series of meetings now in progress at the Calvary Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in New York City merits attention as 
indicating another step in the “ forward movement,” especially 
in a denomination which has been largely characterized by 
formalism. The “ Advent Mission ” began its work on the 5th 
inst., and is to close on the 16thinst. It has been under the 
control of Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, assisted by the Rev. Dr. 

Van de Water, of this city. The rector, the Rev. Dr. Satterlee, has 
been present at all the meetings, but not in his official capac- 
ity. The daily meetings consist of a communion service at 8 
A.M.; servicé of morning prayers at nine; an address by 
Bishop Dudley at noon; a service for children at 3:30; a short 
service at 4:30, with an address on “ Christian Living,” by Dr. 
Van de Water; an intercessory prayer-meeting at 7:30, and the 
mission service at 8 P.M., at which Bishop Dudley makes his 
appeal to the impenitent. Written requests for special prayer, 
deposited in a box placed in the vestibule, are read at the 
prayer-meeting, and some of these anonymous communications 
are very touching and impressive. 

The attendance at the mission service is very large, and the 
deep interest of each successive audience has been shown by the 
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manifest reluctance of the people to retire after the sermon. 
Several hundred remain after the concluding hymn for the 
“ after-meeting.” Bishop Dudley leaves the pulpit, and, divested 
of his white gown, descends to the main aisle, and exhorts the 
eager listeners informally, but with great earnestness, to accept 
Christ and to begin at once the Christian life. After the sing- 
ing of the familiar hymns—such as “Just as I Am,” “ Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul,” and the like—another opportunity is offered, 
for persons not wishing to converse personally with the clergy, 
to retire from the house. At the second after-meeting the 
Bishop and the assisting clergy go from pew to pew and kneel 
beside each individual for conversation and prayer, except 
where the individual shows an unwillingness to respond. The 
meeting closes at or before ten o’clock. The “missioner,” 
Bishop Dudley, publicly invites all who desire to talk with him 
on religious matters to meet him after the noonday service; and 
Dr. Van de Water is in attendance for the same purpose at a 
later hour. 

These meetings differ but little from the revival meetings 
held by Methodist and other churches. There is no shouting 
and there are no signs of excitement other than the deep feeling 
manifested quietly by kneeling men and weeping women. 

The writer has been deeply impressed, while attending these 
meetings, in a church of which he is not a member, with the 
fact that there is deep religious feeling pervading the Episcopal 
Church, and an earnest desire to reach the non-church-going 
people, even by methods used by non-Episcopal denominations. 
This mission is but one of many conducted under the auspices 
of the Parochial Mission Society, which this year has held 
twenty-two missions—the work extending from Massachusetts 
to Chicago. This year missions are to be held in Kentucky and 
Montana. The missioners receive no compensation and no ) gifts 
or gratuities on account of their labors, and the expenses for 
traveling, publication, etc., are borne by that Society. The 
treasurer’s report shows that the actual receipts from voluntary 
contributions for the five years of the Society's existence have 
been $11,717.20, and the total actual expenses $11,713.33. 

These facts are not without interest to the Christian public, 
irrespective of creed or class, as showing unity of purpose 
among the churches, each in its own way, to deepen and 
strengthen the foundations of faith and character, in an age 
when criticism of churches as mere social clubs and exclusive 
coteries is somewhat in vogue. The fact that these meetings 
are largely attended by rich and poor alike, by members and 
clergymen of different sects, and that the church doors are open 
every hour of the day for private devotions, is most suggestive 
of the Christianity of Christ, provoking all observers “to love 
and good works.” A CONGREGATIONALIST. 


Indians in Council 


At a convention of Christian workers the question was asked 
day after day, “ What shall we do with the full-blooded Indian ?” 
At last a little Quaker in the corner rose and said, in her sweet 
way: “I'll tell thee what to do with the full-blooded Indian. 
Send a full-blooded Christian after him.” 

Happily for the Christian Church and for America, this has 
been done, and the patient toil of many years of self-sacrifice 
has borne abundant fruit. Last September there convened at 
Yankton Agency, South Dakota, the twentieth conference of 


' the Dakota Christian Indians. The first minister of any de- 


nomination to locate among the Yankton Sioux, who number 
about eighteen hundred, was the Rev. John P. Williamson and 
wife, in 1869. This mission has proved one of the most suc- 
cessful among the fierce and warlike Sioux. 

The conference above alluded to was composed of hundreds 
of converted Dakotas, gathered from thirteen Sioux agencies, 
with their wives and children. “Their camp, with its white 
tepees and hundreds of ponies, presented a lively scene by day 
and night. There were fully a thousand persons here gathered 
to celebrate the anniversaries of the Dakota united mission, the 
mission of the Presbyterian and Congregational churches of 
their Presbytery, consisting of fifteen churches and of six Con- 


gregational churches, of their native spear tia! society, and of | 


their Y. M. C. A.” : 
Among the notable members were two Presbyterian ministers 


of “great eloquence and rare power”—the two Renvilles, the © 


son and nephew of “Joseph Renville, the famous half-breed 
chieftain of a former generation, a warm friend of the early 


missionaries. The Rev. Artenors Ehnamanis (walking through) © 


was a great hunter and famous warrior in his youth. He con- 
quered in battle again and again his fierce Ojibway foes. He 
fought against the whites in the terrible days of ’62, was cap- 


’ tured and condemned to death for his part in that terrible 


tragedy. He was converted in the wonderful revivals of the 
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Mankato prison-pen, was pardoned, and is now the efficient 
pastor of Plymouth Congregational Church, having a large con- 
gregation of his own countrymen. The Rev, John Eastman, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Flandreau, South 
Dakota, is.the first full-blooded Indian drawn on a United States 
grand jury.” 

Among the children of missionaries the chief is the Rev. John 
P. Williamson, called the “ beloved disciple” of the Dakotas, 
and known for hundreds of miles among them as “ the white 
man who can be trusted.” ' 

Interesting topics were discussed; such as “Can a Church 
live and prosper without growth in grace and good works?” 
“The proper use of money,” and “ Howto make preparation for 
the Sabbath.” ‘The Indian is a natural orator and debater. 
All gave close attention to the discussions, and many took notes. 
It was repeatedly set forth that during the trying times of last 
winter the Christian Indians (with a very few exceptions) stood 
unflinchingly loyal to the Government and to the Church. 

Doubtless their influence was very helpful in saving our land 
from a widespread and desolating Indian war. One of the most 
thrilling spectacles in our land is to see a vast audience of these 
dusky Indian sisters singing missionary hymns, bowing in 


. prayer for the coming of Christ’s kingdom, and casting their 


generous offerings into his treasury. Their offerings last year 
for missions, from twenty societies, were over $500. This was 
supplemented by the churches to about $1,200. 

On Monday, with the early dawn (as is the custom when in 
camp), the voice of prayer and praise rose from the white tepees 
of the Christian Ind’ans on the banks of the Missouri. They 
broke camp and all scattered to their respective fields of labor 
and homes for another year of service. 

One of the Indian schools—the Good-Will Mission—under 
the care of the Woman's Executive Committee of Home Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church, is located at Sisseton, S. Dak., 
and since its transfer from the American Board “the whole 
mission has been much enlarged,” new buildings having been 


added from year to year. “The work is both important and > 


far-reaching, and the advancement which many of the pupils 
have made is of the most gratifying nature.” The girls here 
have a mission band, the boys also; they have temperance and 
P.C. E. societies. 

A teacher writes: “ The improvement in all the pupils during 
the last quarter is wonderfully noticeable. The larger ones 
seem very anxious to finish certain studies, and two at least are 
far enough advanced to go to a higher school—both girls, the 
youngest only fifteen years old. Last year three young men 
were sent away; they were back here for vacation, and are so 
intelligent and fine in their manners, both members of the 
Church and active workers in the different Christian societies.” 


53 Fifth Avenue, New York. H. E. 


Church Gleanings 


—Whittaker’s “Protestant Episcopal Almanac” for 1892 
reports a membership in the Episcopal Church in the United 
States of 530,288. The clergy number 4,168; parishes and 
missions, 5,685; and for the last year the contributions were 
$13,418,053.34. 

—An English Lutheran church, the first in New England, to 
be called St. Mark’s Evangelical Lutheran Church of Boston, 
was lately formally organized there by the Rev. W. A. Passa- 
vant, of Pittsburg, a missionary superintendent of the General 
Council of the Lutheran Church. : 

_ —At the recent annual meeting of Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, it was reported that the present membership was 1,793, and 
that there were 2,301 names on the roll of the three Sunday- 
schools. The ordinary receipts for the year amounted to 


$39,373-73, and $11,195.85 additional was raised by the Church 


Work Committee. 


—A series of lectures on the Bible is to be given on Sunday 


nights, beginning December 20, at the Church of the Puritans, 
in this city (One Hundred and Thirtieth Street). Professor C. A. 
Briggs, and the Rev. Drs. William Hayes Ward, J. M. Ludlow, 
M. R. Vincent, E. L. Clark, E. B. Coe, George Alexander, and 
J. H. Mcllvaine will be the lecturers. 


—The First Parish (Unitarian) of Plymouth, Mass., on Decem- 


ber 14 observed the sixtieth anniversary of the dedication of its 
present church. The church society itself dates back 285 years, 
and is probably the oldest Protestant church organization in 
the country. The society was organized (not then, of course, 
Unitarian) at Scrooby, Yorkshire, England, by William Brewster, 
William Bradford, and others of the Pilgrims who came here in 
1620. 

—The catalogue of the Princeton Theological Seminary has 
just appeared, showing an enrollment of 182 students, distributed 
as follows : Graduates, 9 ; seniors, 44 ; middle class, 58 ; juniors, 
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66; specials, 5. Five other seminaries, sixty-three colleges, 
thirty States, and six foreign countries are represented. Dr.’ 
Talbot W. Chambers is at present conducting the department 
of New Testament literature, which was filled by the late Dr. 
Hodge. Samuel H. Kellogg will be the L. P. Stone lecturer 
this year, his subject being “‘ Modern Theories on the Origin 
and Development of Religion.” 

—A conference of delegates from the leading ecclesiastical 
bodies was held in this city last week Thursday to consider the 
subject of international arbitration. In the evening there was a. 
meeting at Cooper Union Hall, at which addresses were made 
by the Rev. Drs. John Hall, Josiah Strong, M. P. Hoge, and 
others. The object of this movement is to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the churches of Christendom in petitioning all the gov- 
ernments of Christian countries to banish warfare as a means 
of settling the strifes that arise between nations, and to substi- 
tute a more rational and Christian tribunal. The movement 
originated in the General Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian 


- Church. 


—The amended plans for the proposed Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, drawn by the architects Heins & Lafarge, have been 
accepted by the trustees. The plans will be placed on view in 
their present shape at the coming exhibition of the Architectural 
League. The ground plan of the future cathedral is in the 
form of a cross, its arms forming nave, chancel, and transepts,. 
and containing each a central aisle and two side aisles. The 
exterior resembles in general a large central lantern or tower, 
against whose four sides come the four arms of the cross. In 
the four angles of the cross are four towers, with separate 
entrances. ‘Two large towers also rise at the west front. The 
central tower is crowned by a spire dominating all the other 
towers. The whole external length of the cathedral when 
finished will be 520 feet. The width across the front will be 
190 feet; the width across the transepts, 290 feet; the height of 
the central spire will be 425 feet from the floor of the cathedral. 
As the ground of the cathedral is high, the central spire will be 
in reality 525 feet above the level of the city. The width of the 
front towers will be 57 feet, while their height wil! be 240 feet. 


% 


Ministerial Personals 

CONGREGATIONAL 

—N. J. Seeley, of Avon, Conn., has withdrawn his recent resignation. 

—E. P. Herrick, for sixteen years pastor of the church in Sherman, Conn., 
has resigned, and accepts a call to Tampa, Fla. 

—Robert Bell has resigned the pastorate of the church in East Longmeadow, 
Mass., and has received a call from Granby. 

—Edward Perry, of the Memorial Church of South Sudbury, Mass., has. 
resigned, and will join the Universalist Church. 

—J. P. Pillsbury, pastor of the Methodist church in Sunapee, N. H., has 
become a Congregationalist. 

—F.C. Taylor was ordained in Hyde Park, Vt., on December tro. 

—A. F. Newton, of Marlborough, Mass., has accepted a call from the Roch- 
ester Avenue Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—W. F. Blackman was installed as pastor of the church in Ithaca, N. Y., on 
December 1. 

—W. T. Landers was ordained and installed as pastor of the church in Mid 
dletown, Mass., on December 3. 

—A.S. Wood, of Sidney, N. Y., has resigned. 

—A. E. Woodruff was installed as pastor of the church in Norwalk, O., on 
November 30. 

—W. P. Curtis, of Canton, Me., accepts a call to the Free Baptist Church at 
Harrison, Me. 

—J. M. Long, of Canton, Me., accepts a call to the Baptist church at East 
Winthrop, Me. 

—A.G. Dunham, of Canton, Me., accepts a call to the Universalist church 
at Rockport, Mass. . 

—John Allender, of Champaign, IIl., has withdrawn his resignation at the 
unanimous request of the church. 

—T.S. Devitt was ordained pastor of the church at Le Raysville, Pa., on 


December 15. 
PRESBYTERIAN 


—Alanson A. Haines, for twenty-five years pastor of the church in Hamburg, 
N. J., died on November 11, at the age of sixty-one. 

—George Bergen has resigned the pastorate of the church in White Lake, 

—P.S. Davies had been installed as pastor of the church in Menlo, Ia. 

—J. T. Oxtoby has become pastor of the church in Ionia, Mich. 

—J. H. Bausman was recently requested by the Pittsburg Presbytery to 
resign his pastorate on account of his alleged heretical views, but declined to do 
so, and is sustained by his congregation. 7 

—J. L. McNair, of the College Street Church, Louisville, Ky., has resigned. 

OTHER CHURCHES 
—- ~ Farrar accepts the rectorship of Trinity Church (P. E.), Chambers- 
g, Pa. 

—W. W. Webbe accepts the rectorship of St. John’s Church (P. E.), Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

—George Crosby Smith, President of the Drew Ladies’ Seminary at Carmel, 
N. Y., died of heart disease last week, at the age of sixty-one. 

—James Lisk, of the Centennial Bastist Church of Philadelphia, Pa., accepts 
a callto Bordentown, N. J. : 

—Frederick Gardiner, of Lawrence, Mass., declines a call to the Centennial 
Baptist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Seldon Gilbert, of Boston, Mass., accepts a call from the Universalist 
church in Livermore Falls, Me. 
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Books and Authors 


Austin Phelps' 


It is with a feeling akin to regret that we Liggee the 
‘last page of the life-history of the late Professor Austin 
Phelps, of Andover, A theologian of the old school, and sin- 
-cerely loyal to it with every pulse of soul, the man himself, 
big-hearted and big-brained, was strong and gentle and 
‘broad in his tolerance. The benignity of his personal influ- 
ence at the Andover Seminary was for many a minor means 
of grace. His tact and patience have justly been pronounced 
unique. His power to touch the occult inner spiritual 
‘forces of men was as a benediction from higher spheres. 
One of his former students wrote : “ They tell us that when 
Bunyan died his parishioners besought that they might be 
buried near him; and I confess that I should like to rise 
with Professor Phelps when Gabriel’s clarion rings.” Dr. 
Phelps’s insight into the mysteries of the Gospel and of the 
-soul may be inferred from this: “It. may be—as artless 
perfections are the highest—that we have some of the very 
graces of which we are unconscious because we are 
unconscious of them.” As a preacher, his idea of the 
pulpit cannot be too forcibly emphasized. The sermon 
he uttered, not for literary entertainment, not for personal 
display, not for denominational aggressiveness, nor for 
emotional effects. He was intense as a preacher because 
‘the flame of his spiritual earnestness burned with intensity, 
and in his preaching he kept before him always the pur- 
pose of making good men out of bad. 

By mental and spiritual habit Dr. Phelps was a grave 
man. His faith in his severe theology was too real to per- 
‘mit him to take a joyous view of life, and his consequent 
-sense of personal responsibility cast gray shadows over the 
world of thoughts and feelings; but, as his biographer 
writes, “God wrought upon him according to His own 
unfathomable comprehension of the relation of individual 
comfort to the general need. . . . With the fearless force 
-of the Greek drama, which is never afraid of tragedy, nor 
anxious about ‘a good ending,’ life bore him steadily from 

discipline to discipline, ito its trustful, uncomplaining end.” 
No one who knows:ithe potencies of the heart 6f man will 
find it hard to understand how Dr. Phelps, with all his 
austerity, hada vast .reserve of holy and humane tender- 

‘ness. While for-his children “to disobey him was incred- 
ible,” his word being unto them as “ the law of the Lord,” 
yet in every trouble they without hesitation ran straight- 

way tohim. His theology was woven into the very fabric 

.of his character. ‘Stern as the angel of the moral law, 
but melting as the movement of our own natures after 
‘that which makes for righteousness,’ his yearning heart 
answered to our little faults and penitence. The moral 

ideal, the spiritual truth, must not be degraded because 
fathers loved their children.” How deeply touching is 

‘this instance of the perfect sincerity of Professor Phelps’s 

.dogmatic position of the identity of his creed and life. 
For him the stern decrees were something more than in- 
tellectual surmises. ‘“‘ Liars,’ he said to his child, in an 
awestruck, all but inaudible tone, ‘ars went to fell.’ 
But then and there, before the.child could cower beneath 
the moral shock of his displeasure—a displeasure which, 

-coming from that ideal of fatherly gentleness, seemed like 
a rebuke of offended God himself—this too human father 
bowed his face and wept bitterly. Those heavy sobs, 
that melting sight, never heard or seen before or since, 
effected what word or rod could not have done. Awed 
into shame, silenced by.this revelation of the truth that 
no soul sinneth to itself, the child crept to his feet and 
sobbed with him.” To his children he was, as she who 
writes so lovingly of.his life gives us to understand, what 
-every human father ought to be to his children—a revela- 
tion of the Divine Fatherhood. 

Clouded as was so large a segment of his life by nervous 
ailment and bitter bereavement, we cannot look for gayety 
‘in Dr. Phelps’s books. 


1Austin Phelps. 


A By Blizabeth Stuart Phelps. Charles Scrib- 
ners’ Sons, New York. -$2 
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This we have already said. Yet, 
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not to be misunderstood, we would add that his abiding 
mood was something more noble and spiritual than that 
of resignation. He had not so learned Christ. His was 
distinctly an active rather than a passive patience; was 
what the Apostle terms “ brave endurance.” The stern- 
ness of his nature was strength, although, like Samson’s 
lion, the covert of sweetness. With aged, poverty-stricken, 
and blind Milton, he thoroughly knew that 


God doth not need 
, Either man’s work or his own gifts: who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best. 


Yet it would be untrue to deny that Dr. Phelps, like all 
strong characters of which Elijah the prophet is a striking 
type, did sometimes go and sit under a juniper tree of 
deep dejection and depression. To one he wrote: “I 
wish that I could do something for you. But all I can do 
for anybody is to die, and this is as God wills.” : 

These moods, says the biography, were brief and rare, 
but there is a pathos in the words which revealed the jin- 
tense physical agony of twenty years. 

Of how the Andover controversy vexed his last sad 
days it is not worth while here to speak. All earth’s dis- 
cords are for him now reconciled in eternal harmonies. 
His chief grief was for the time that estrangements could 
arise between good men. His generosity was pained. A 
year ago, at Bar Harbor, Dr. Phelps died out of a world 
which is better for his having lived in it. His last message 
was, ‘‘ Now I begin to live.” 

From this touching life’s history, which, as a wreath of 
immortelles, the devotion of a daughter lays upon a father’s 
grave, we transcribe these closing words: “ On the night" 
and at the hour when he passed on, there came to one © 
who loved him a vision as fairas the skies. Suddenly, 
behold! for he was walking up and down in front of his 
Andover home, under the maples which he had planted. 
He walked a little feebly, but like one who gains strength 
at every step. His eyes shone with unutterable radiance. 
His smile had its old sweet curve. Forgotten health ran 
like rapture through soul and body. He looked like one 
who trod to meet eternal life. He seemed glad to be at 


home.” 


Novels and Tales 


Mr. Howells’s latest story, An J/mperative Duty, deals with 
the very difficult question of the antagonism of the white to 
the black blood which is so strong and so universal in 
this country. The interest centers in a girl who remains igno- 
rant of the fact that she has some black blood in her veins until 
she has attained womanhood, under very favorable social con- 
ditions. Mr. Howells has written nothing more effective or 
with truer insight than his description of the tumult of soul 


‘into which this girl is thrown by the discovery that she has 


black blood in her veins. Indeed, many readers will be inclined 
to believe that this chapter is the strongest piece of writing Mr. 
Howells has yet given the world. He handles this delicate 
and difficult subject with a vigorous hand, and works out the 
problem without the tragedy which once seemed inevitable in 
such cases. That he is able to do this without violence to exist- 
ing feeling or prejudice in the mattér is in itself, a very striking 
evidence of the skill and power of the story. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) 

Our readers have not forgotten Mrs. Jane G. Austen’s 
“« Standish of Standish,” a very carefully studied story of Pilgrim 
life in the Plymouth Colony. Mrs. Austen has followed up her 
first success by another; for Betty A/den (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston) is quite as good as its predecessor. The value 


of the book, however, lies not so much in its story as in the very 


picturesque and effective fashion in which Mrs. Austen has 
reproduced the noble figures and interesting society of the 
earliest Massachusetts period. She makes us feel the hardships, 
dangers, perplexities, and indomitable courage of the Plymouth 
colonists ; and against this austere and at times terrible back- 
ground she brings into delightful prominence the dignity, the 
grace, and the humor of noble men and women. Betty Alden 
inherits something of her mother’s piquancy, and is altogether 
a fascinating Pilgrim maiden—modest, fair, and sweet, with a ~ 
humor of her own. Mrs. Austen’s work, although excellent in 
the main, is not perfect. The style would bear careful revision. 


In spite of the fact that Mrs. Barr publishes at least two 
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stories a year, her work shows as yet no loss of freshness of 
_ feeling. Indeed, her two stories for the current season are 
among the best which she has written. We have already com- 
' mented on the “ Rose of a Hundred Leaves.” 4 Sister of 
Esau, although it may suggest a certain resemblance to other 
and earlier works by the same hand, is clearly conceived, well 
worked out, and admirably written. The motive of the story is 
the contrast of Calvinistic faith and character with the gentler, 
larger, and more humane ideals of modern thought represented 
in the attractive if somewhat headstrong character of the 
heroine. The English scenery through which the story moves is 
delightfully portrayed or suggested, and the story is pervaded by 
a glow of feeling and that latent idealism which keep Mrs. Barr’s 
work sound and wholesome. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 

Readers who like a pleasant, mildly interesting story, spiced 
with many bright sayings and sugared with plenty of love (this 
small volume contains no less than nine proposals) will welcome 
Ciphers, by Ellen Olney Kirke. The heroine is the twin sister 
of Margaret Kent, lovely, exquisitely dressed, and possessed of 
that indescribable fascination which is the requisite of the hero- 
ine of a modern society novel. There are two excellently drawn 
characters, but the writer is everywhere better than in conversa- 
tion ; the distinct individuality of her characters is often lost in 
a prevailing strain of light cleverness. New York society of the 
- present day is very faithfully represented, and several forcible, 
well-written scenes remain in the memory after closing the book. 
The large number of foreign words it contains is to be deplored. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) : 

Mrs. Rose Terry Cook’s new volume of short stories bears the 
significant title of Wuckleberries, significant because she inter- 
prets the huckleberry as a shrub representative of New England 
character in its hardiness and its touch of acerbity mingled with 
sweetness. These stories are in Mrs. Cook’s strong original 
vein. She describes at first hand the character which she 
depicts and the life which. she portrays. With the intense 
moral earnestness of the Puritan, she has in full measure the 
later New England humor, than which our native mind has 
produced nothing more incisive or original. It is a field that 
has been thoroughly worked, and with eminent success, by more 
than one novelist, but Mrs. Cook’s work gives one no sense of 
repetition. It is ofthe soil as truly as if it were the first growth. 
The stories of this volume are strong on the side of character- 
drawing, rather than of the working out of the plot; but there 
is an incident at the heart of every story, some crisis or experi- 
ence or episode, which brings out the nature of the men and 
women who are concerned. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

in the Stranger People’s Country is, in point of execution, as 
good a story as Miss Murfree has written since her first great 
success. It has, of course, for its scene the Tennessee moun- 
tain region, and it puts before us the same slow-speaking, deep- 
feeling mountaineers with whose types this writer has made us 
so familiar. But the temptation to that monotony of style and 
slowness of narrative, almost amounting to dreariness, into 
which she has sometimes fallen, is here resisted. The scenes 
are intensely dramatic, the characters well contrasted, and there 
are touches of fun as well as scenes of passion. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) 

The latest addition to the new edition of the works of Thomas 
Love Peacock now coming from the press of Macmillan & Co., 
New York, is his novel entitled Melincourt, a story in two 
volumes, and as eccentric a piece of work as any which bears 
its author’s name. Peacock made use of the speculations of 
Monboddo, and in the character of Sir Oran Haut-ton embodied 
Monboddo’s views of the humanity of the orang-outang. 
Melincourt is not a novel in the ordinary sense of the word, and, 
for that matter, none of Peacock’s works are, but it has the 
interest of his really brilliant descriptive power, his talent for 
Satire, and that quality of eccentricity in which the world never 
loses interest. 

_ Mr.A.T. Quiller-Couch will be remembered as the author of that 

fine and stirring tale, «« A Splendid Spur,” as well as a critical 
English writer with theories of his own about fiction which differ 
from Mr. Howells’s very positively. His latest story of romance 
and adventure is called Blue Pavilions, and tells of sea and land 
fighting when Marlborough was in the Low Countries with Will- 
iam of Orange, and James II. was at the French Court. The 
hero—an accidental hero, by the way—is a captive on board ene 
of the galleys with which the French were experimenting just 
then, and the story of his sufferings and rescue is a thrilling 
one. The account of the naval battle between five of these gal- 
leys and an English frigate is done with splendid gusto and 
verve. The two old naval officers who are the real heroes of 


the novel are immensely amusing, but sometimes too grotesque 

to be believed in. (Cassell & Co., New York.) 
An Abandoned Claim, by Flora H. Loughead, tells of the 

life of two plucky boys and a girl who take up a Government 
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claim in California and fight their way to comfort and success, 
The young people are simple and natural, their story is full of 
interest, and its moral influence is all the stronger that it is not 
obtruded. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

Mrs. Oliphant has added to her three volumes on great cities 
a fourth on Ferusalem, the Holy City ; its History and Hope. 
That Mrs. Oliphant has special gifts for treating in a popular 
way the history, social life, and rich fund of personality which 
are found in every great city, goes without saying. Her books 
have been of unequal value and importance, the “ Makers of 
Florence” being decidedly the best of the three heretofore 
published ; the best, no doubt, because the material offered by 
Florence was so much richer and more picturesque than that 
offered by Venice, or even by Edinburgh. In the present vol- 
ume Mrs. Oliphant enters an entirely different field} for the 
place of Jerusalem in the history of the world is unique, and 
that for which it stands in history is also unique. The story of 
the city is in itself one of the most marvelous and varied of 
which any record remains, while its universal importance and 
significance on the religious and spiritual sides give it a fore- 
most place in the memories and hearts of men. In traversing 
this history, Mrs. Oliphant passes over a great deal of hotly 
disputed territory, and she passes over it in a very conservative 
spirit. With the questions raised about Biblical criticism she 
concerns herself chiefly by way of avoidance; where she does 
take a position, it is a conservative one. The history of the 
Bible is, above all things, biographical, and there is an immense 
fund of material upon which she was able to draw without en- 
tering into open questions. “ Jerusalem, the Holy City,” will 
not be read as a contribution to scholarship; from that point of 
view it has no significance or importance. It will be read, how- 
ever, as the picturesque and vivid portraiture of Jewish life and 
It is the work 
of a pious soul, addressed to pious souls; the work of one to 
whom the Holy Land and the Holy City are identified with 
poets, sages, prophets, and saints, and consecrated, above all, by 
the presence of One in whom all the deep spiritual significance 
of Hebrew life was revealed. Under the four divisions, “ The 
House of David,” “ The Prophets,” “ The Return and Restora- 
tion,” and “ The Final Tragedy,” Mrs. Oliphant covers the long 
story of Jewish history, with special reference at all times to 
the country and to the city, and with constant feeling for the 
picturesque and human elements of the story. The volume is 
profusely illustrated, like its predecessors, and, like them, will 
undoubtedly find its place among popular books. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York. , $3.) 


The Rev. Louis Alfred Banks, D.D., of Boston, whose ser- 
mons on labor topics in that city have already been referred to 
at some length in The Christian Union, has put into-the form 
of a book entitled White Slaves the results of his investigation 
of the wretchedness and oppression under which some of the 
laborers in Boston suffer. The book chiefly deals with the 
sweating system, although the discussion of that topic naturally 
leads Mr. Banks to other correlative subjects. The volume is 
the result of enthusiasm, earnestness, and zeal, and is vivid, 
therefore, rather than judicial. If there are times when the elo- 
quent advocate is needed in society as much as the conservative 
judge, this is certainly one of them. The pictures from. photo- 
graphs which illustrate the volume add to its effectiveness. 
Mr. Banks’s book certainly deserves a place on the humanitari- 
an’s book-shelf along with General Booth’s “In Darkest Eng- 
land” and Mr. Riis’s “ How the Other Half Lives.” (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston.) 


A very attractive book is the Zily of the Arno, or, Florence 
Past and Present, by Virginia W. Johnson, which comes to us 
too late for extended notice among the holiday books. The interest 
and charm of Florence have inspired many volumes, but they are 
still unspent, and they will doubtless continue for centuries to 
come. The interest of a city so beautiful in itself, so identified 
with great history, so saturated with memories and traditions, 
cannot be exhausted. It is renewed with every fresh mind that 
comes to the study of it. In this volume the architectural 
beauty of Florence, its art treasures, its churches and public 
buildings, its history, its habits of life, its scenery, its festivals, 
are described with fervor and imagination. The book contains 
a long list of very interesting illustrations of well-known Floren- 
tine buildings and objects of art, reproduced by photogravure. 
The volume is handsomely bound in dark red, with tasteful 
stamping. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) 


Among the ‘books of the holiday season which appeal to the 
religious art lover we may mention with commendation 7he 
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Early Footprints of Our Risen Lord. In this work careful 
reproductions of famous pictures by Bida, Hofman, Hunt, 
Raphael, and other famous painters, together with a few origi- 
nal drawings, are interspersed in the continuous narrative of 
Christ’s life compiled from the Revised Version, but arranged in 
a text-division similar to that of the Old Version. Dr. John 
Hall furnishes a preface. The work has been done intelligently 
and well. (F. H. Revell Company, New York.) Songs for All 
Seasons appeals to the same taste; it isa collection of poems by 
the Rev. S. Dryden Phelps, arranged as a poetical calendar for 
holidays, birthdays, and other memorial occasions. They are 
simple hymns, for the most part, deeply religious in spirit and 
unpretentious in form. (Silver, Burdett & Co., New York.) 


We have received a copy of the Afro-American Press and 
tts Editors, by 1. Garland Penn, which is full of facts concern- 
ing the work which has been done in journalism by colored 
men and women. Some of these facts are really interesting and 
suggestive, and it is unfortunate that they could not have been 
put in a volume which would attract the intelligent reader. 
Mr. Penn’s book, with its coarsely made portraits and cheap 
typographical appearance, is not likely to create a strong impres- 
sion of the progress in literary and artistic taste of the colored 
people of this country. (Wiley & Co., Springfield, Mass.) 


Holiday books for girls are Sarah Pitt’s White House at 
Inch Gow, a cheerful tale of Scotch domestic life (Cassell & 
Co., New York), and For Honor’s Sake, a sequel to Mrs. Lucy 
C. Lillie’s well-known story, Zhe Sguire’s Daughter (Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia). Both these are well suited to girls in their 
early “teens.” For younger children Martha B. Banks’s 
Princess Dandelion’s Secret will be found a pretty little tale. 
with a decided religious element. (D. D. Merrell Company, 
St. Paul.) 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. publish a new edition, in two vol- 
umes, of Mr. George Long’s translation of the Discourses of 
Epictetus, with the Encheiridion and Fragments. The vol- 
umes at the first glance resemble those belonging to the Temple 
Library, but show a larger type, and, although very compact 
and solid, are clear and readable. The work itself needs no 
comment. It has certainly never been put in a more conven- 
ient form. (Two Vols., $3.) 


Yvernelle is a legendary poem of France in feudal days. The 
story is a pretty one, though the rhyme becomes monotonous 
‘and the writer’s art in poesy is not great. The illustrations, by 
Church, Dielman, Low, Shirlaw, and others, are finely drawn 
and admirably printed. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 


phia.) 
% 


Literary Notes 


—A new story which Robert L. Stevenson has sent to Eng- 
land has for its title “ The Beach of Palesa.” 

—The National Library in Paris has about 2,250,000 printed 
volumes and 100,000 MSS. Its annual expenditures amount to 
788,000 francs. 

—Professor Drummond’s “ The Greatest Thing in the World ” 
has been translated into Hawaiian by the Rev. W. D. Wester- 
velt, of Chicago. 

—Mr. A. J. George, editor of Wordsworth’s “ Preludes and 
Selections,” has in press a volume of Wordsworth’s “ Prefaces 
and Essays on Poetry,” which D. C. Heath & Co. (Boston) will 
publish. 

_—Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. are about to issue a cheap 
edition of Charles Knight’s “ History of England.” It has been 
brought up to the date of her Majesty’s Jubilee by the Rev. J. 
Sanderson. 

—Mr. W. D. Howells is to become editor of “ The Cosmo- 
politan””’ in conjunction with Mr. Brisben Walker, the proprie- 
tor. The latter is quoted as saying that Mr. Howells will 
write for no other periodical. 

—Of Tennyson’s beautiful poem “Crossing the Bar,” the 
English periodical “The Bookman” says: “The poem was 
composed during an illness. Being upbraided by his nurse 
because he had never written any hymns, Lord Tennyson com- 
posed ‘ Crossing the Bar’ the same night, and recited it to her 
the next morning. Our authority for this is a lady friend of 
Lord Tennyson, who received the information from the lips of 
the poet during a visit. is quite possible that this account 
may be reconciled witha of@Dr. Ainger, who asserts that it 
was written by Lord Tennyson on a day when he journeyed 
across the Solent from Aldworth to Farringdon. There is nothing 
to prevent the poem having been composed before and written out 
afterward in its complete and perfect form.” Another interesting 
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note from “ The Bookman” is this: ‘“‘ There is in the possession 
of an intimate friend of Lord Tennyson a letter, the contents of 
which should prove useful to any future biographers. It is an 
account of the manner in which he first essayed to make poetry. 
One day, at about the age of sixteen, he was too ill to go to 
church. His pis suggested that he should employ his spare 
time in trying to write a poem. The boy did so, and discovered 
for the first ti * his capacity for poetical expression.” 
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~ Outlook in Art 


The art season in this country is now 
well begun, and though many of the ex- 
hibitions will close before Christmas, others 
are ready to open soon after the holidays. 
At the National Academy of Design the 
American Water-Color Society and the 
New York Etching Club will show their 
work together, opening on February1 and 
closing on the 27th. 


In Boston the Boston Art Club will give 
an exhibition of oils only in the club-house 
on Dartmouth Street, beginning on Janu- 
ary 15 and closing February 13. A loan 
collection of water-colors has just closed 
at the St. Botolph Club, in which were 
pictures by Turner, Vibert, Doré, Burne- 
Jones, and other well-known painters. 


The collection of Walter Crane’s draw- 
ings, which has so far been seen only in 
Boston, will be exhibited in both New 
York and Chicago, but the dates of its 
arrivals in these cities are not yet fixed. 
Its coming will depend on whether some 
of the artist’s friends and admirers will 
guarantee a part of the expenses, as has 
been done in Boston. 

In New York the last few weeks have 
been so filled with art exhibitions that it 
has been hard work to see them all. The 
National Academy of Design opened its 
tenth exhibition on November 23, and 
closed it on December 20. Nearly five 
hundred pictures were on view ; but, as is, 
we believe, said every time, “the exhibi- 
tion was not as good as usual this year.” 
The weary and footsore visitor who has 
conscientiously gone through all the rooms, 
and tried to see everything in the hope of 
seeing something good, wonders, year after 
year, why the standard is not raised and 
fewer pictures accepted. Would it not be 
better to sacrifice a few artists than so 
many visitors? The sales at the Academy 
this year have not realized all that was 
hoped for; but such is the report from all 
the exhibitions. 

The Water-Color Club, which closed its 
second annual exhibition on December 18, 
at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, showed 
between three and four hundred pictures. 
This year’s work fell a little behind the 
last one in merit, and the sales were not 
very satisfactory. 


At the American Art Galleries was an 


exhibition of five artists—Mrs. Amanda 
Brewster Sewell, and Messrs. R.V. Sewell, 
- Hamilton Gibson, F. W. Stokes, and W. 
T.. Smedley. This plan of seeing the 
work of only a few artists, and each one’s 
by itself, is pleasanter for the visitor and 
fairer to the artist, for in this way each 
one makes a stronger impression than 
when many different ones follow one an- 
other rapidly. All these artists except 
Mr. Stokes are well known, and have made 
for themselves a large circle of friends. 
Mr. Smedley is in particular a great favor- 
ite with the public, for his pictures deal 
_ with every-day life, and appeal to the sym- 
pathy of all. | 

Another small and interesting exhibition 
was that of Mr. Frederick Croninshield’s 
pictures of Italian scenes and life, shown 
at Avery’s galleries from November 30 to 
December 12. There were about sixty in 
all, most of them water-color landscapes, 
quite large in size, and very clear and 
harmonious in color. — 
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The Salmagundi Club also had an ex- 
hibition from December 12 to 16, showing 
about one hundred pictures and sketches 
in oils, water-colors, and pastels. Almost 
all of these showed a vigor and ability 
which is often wanting in the more fin- 
ished work of the same artist. 


The art exhibition at the World’s Fair 
is to be shown in a new building to be 
put up by the Art Institute of Chicago. 
This is to be a permanent building, and 
the money for it has been so generously 
contributed that it is expected to be one of 
the most beautiful in the city. The authori- 
ties have wisely decided to open it free to 
the public on Saturdays and Sundays. 


There is one exhibition of the typical 
American desire to get ahead of every 
one else from which the country will be 
saved, but which was threatened at the 
World’s Fair. There is to be no tower 
overtopping the Eiffel and all other towers 
ever heard of., A company was formed 
all ready to build it, and to prove our 
greatness and our vanity, but, as the Park 
Commissioners refused to give a perma- 
nent use of the site on which the building 
could remain after the Exposition had 
closed, the company was obliged to give 
up the scheme, and we shall be forced to 
be modest in one particular at least. 


An unusually large number of architec- 
tural drawings are now on view in Pitts- 
burg. These are the plans for the Car- 
negie Library in that city, and, as a hun- 
dred architects entered into the competi- 
tion, and each sent a dozen or more sheets, 
the number to be criticised is something 
appalling. The large number of compet- 
itors is explained by the fact that not only 
will the commission to the successful archi- 
tect be large, but six prizes, of $2,000 
each, have been offered for the six next 
best designs. 


If the “ World ” report be accepted, the 
immense picture by Rochegrosse which 
was shown in Paris this summer, and 
represents the Fall of Babylon, will not be 
allowed to land when it arrives at our 
port to make a tour of the country. It is 
stated that, in the opinions of the cus- 
toms authorities, itis not a picture which 
will elevate the artistic or moral tone of 
the community. Since, though very 
realistic in its treatment, it is not immoral 
in its tendency, this is too severe a ruling, 
and it is to be hoped that, as a matter of 
justice, broader and wiser views will pre- 
vail. 


It has just been discovered that a very 


valuable painting by Gér6me—the “ Lion 


in Ambush ’—has been in this country 
for some time unknown to the custom- 
house Officials, for it was brought in as 
an article of household furniture without 
any payment of duties. Its presence here 
was, however, much discussed when it was 
presented for sale in the West, and the 
authorities have now seized on it. They 
have also seized one of this year’s Salon 
pictures—“ Aux Armes,” by Berne-Belle- 
cour—on which they say no duty has 
been paid. They say that they are on 
the track of several more brought in in the 
same way and by the same people. 


Hereafter visitors to the Louvre and 
Luxembourg galleries will probably find a 
new order of things, as it has been pro- 
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posed that in the future an admission fee 
be charged. The appropriation for the 
purchase of new pictures is quite insuffi- 
cient, and, as most of the visitors to the 
galleries are foreigners, it has been argued 
that it is only right they should pay some- 
thing for their pleasure, and thus the 
galleries be enriched without calling on. . 
the country for a further tax. 


An illustration of this lack of funds in 
the Paris galleries is seen in the fate of 
the picture “ Les Conscrits,” by Dagnan- 
Bouveret. It was one of the pictures of 
the summer exhibition, and caught the 
fancy of a Chicago millionaire, who 
bought it. But when it was learned that 
the picture was to be taken out of France, 
the newspapers made stirring appeals to 
the patriotism of the country to preserve 
such a spirited illustration of the military 
enthusiasm of its soldiers. There was, 
however, no money in the treasuries of the 
galleries, and the picture would have been 
lost after all had not Worth, the dress- 
maker, stepped in, bought the picture, and 
presented it to the Luxembourg. More 
Americans will probably see it in Paris 
than if it were in a private gallery in Chi- 
cago. 

The Minister of Public Instruction in 
France, who is always working to better 
his department, has just brought forward 
a plan to establish at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts a chair of French Architecture. It 
is a new departure for a nation to study its 
own architecture instead of borrowing 
from others, as most of them do, but the 
French are very proud of theirs, and 
justly. P. G. Hamerton, in a recent paper 
on the subject in his magazine, “ The Port- 
folio,” says: “ The interest of France as 
a country for the study of architecture 
is that the art is alive there and na- 
tional, not seeking its models in any for- 
eign contemporary school, and treating 
those of the past with the freedom that 
belongs to complete independence. This 
could not, I believe, be said with equal 
truth of any other country. There is not 
in Europe, and there is still less in Amer- 
ica, any country whose architecture bor- 
rows so little from abroad or adapts itself 
with so much freedom and elegance to 
the varying necessities of the present.” 


One of the etchings brought out this 
winter by the Art Union of London has 
been made by W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., and 
represents a scene of thrilling interest to 
both Englishmen and Americans. It is 
one of the incidents of that dreadful 
storm at Samoa two years ago when our 
vessels suffered such heavy loss. The 
time chosen is that moment when the 
English ship Calliope steamed out to the 
open sea, passing close by our ship, the 
Trenton, which was already sinking, but 
whose crew gave hearty cheers of God- 
speed to the ship sailing on to safety while 
knowing that for themselves there was no 
escape. 

The famous lion of St. Mark’s in the 
Piazzetta at Venice was removed from his 
column this summer to allow some repairs 
to be made. Of course photographers, ar- 
tists, and antiquarians seized on the occa- 
sion to make a nearer acquaintance with 
this relic from an unknown past. One 
French antiquarian has compared it with 
the Etruscan chimera in the Florence 
Museum and the winged griffin at Leyden 
to prove that it also is Etruscan. 


- 
4 
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Correspondence 


The London Poor 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I am strongly constrained to write to 
you upon reading Professor Peabody’s 
statement that the removal of the poverty 
here “ does not call for new social condi- 
tions, but only for access of moral respon- 
sibility along present lines.” These lines 
appear to be those of charity, but I think 
that most of these poor people would much 
prefer to have an opportunity of support- 
ing themselves independently of charitable 
contributions. When I first came here to 
live and to work thirteen years ago, I was 
_ sadly impressed by the impoverished and 
hopeless appearance of so many of the 
people I met in the streets. They did not 
appear to have that regard for tidiness 
which one is accustomed to see among 
the poorest classes in the “ States.” 
Those well along in years seemed to have 
given up hope of attaining a respectable 
independence, and had settled into an ex- 
pectation of the barest means of an un- 
comfortable existence. Such types are to 
be seen everywhere in and around the 
large cities, but particularly in the East 
End of London. In none of the British 
colonies is there to be found such hopeless 
poverty as here. But, on the other hand, 
here in London is also concentrated the 
most affluent wealth. The thought arises, 
Can there be any connection between these 
two extremes? can one condition be the 
cause or effect of the other? Whence 
comes all this fabulous wealth? what is 
the cause of this degrading poverty? Are 
not these as pertinent questions as that of 
Professor Peabody, who suggests present 
charitable relief without in aay way touch- 
ing upon an investigation into causes and 
radical remedies? Hetreats only of effects 
—symptoms. Shall causes be ignored 
and the dread social disease continually 
spread, infecting and destroying? The 
richest people in London are the ground 
landlords, whose incomes—a_ thousand 
times greater than it would be possible 
for any individual or family to earn—are 
derived by the absorption of that unearned 
increment which no individual earns, but 
which arises with the growth of population 
and civilization and somewhat in propor- 
tion to the public expenditure on roads, 
streets, bridges, schools, and everything 
which promotes the public convenience 
and security and which makes land access- 
ible and valuable. 

Not long ago some 99-year building 
leases on the Duke of Portman’s estate in 
London expired. The houses which others 
had built at once became the property of 
the Duke, who allowed the possessors an 
extension of their tenancies for forty years 
upon the following conditions : 

1. The ground rent to be raised from 
£8 a year to £80 ($400) on each plot. 

2. The tenants each to pay £1,400 
($7,000) in cash, as a fine, or premium as 
it is called, for the privilege of being 
allowed to remain. 

3. Each tenant to build an additional 
story on the house and to put the whole 
structure in decorative repair, and again to 
put it into decorative repair at the end of 
forty years, in fit condition to be again 
made a gift to a duke. 

In view of the rapid growth of the un- 
earned increment in. towns, ground land- 
lords do not now give such long leases as 
formerly. The amount received from his 
tenants on one portion of his estate by 
this Duke in the way of fines alone 


The Christian Union 


‘was $7,000,000—all in one day, and 


without any effort ever having been made 
by him or his ancestors, for the houses 
were all built by the tenants. Can there 
be any connection between such events as 
these and the fact that wages and interest 
are both very low in England? When 
certain persons receive vast sums which 
they have done nothing to earn, and come 
into possession of houses which they have 
done nothing toward building or paying 
for in any way, does it not look as if a 
good many people must have done a good 
deal of work for which they have not 
received a full reward? The people who 
build the houses have to agree to give 
them up to the ground landlord when the 
leases expire, and they have to pay all the 
taxes for keeping up the roads and mak- 
ing new ones, for the police, and all local 
expenses. 

In this way the land values arising from 
making land accessible by roads, and that 
increase of value consequent upon the pres- 


‘ence of population and in proportion to 


its wealth—all this so-called unearned in- 
crement goes into the ground landlord’s 
pocket. 

In more ancient times there was no such 
grinding poverty in England as at the 
present day; neither was land so difficult 
to get. The taxation of the country was 
at one time raised almost entirely upon the 
value of land, and the result was that no 
one could afford to hold land out of 
use. Soon after Cromwell’s time no one 
but landlords were allowed in Parliament. 
The laws were all ‘made by the landlord 
class, and they promptly legislated the 
burden of taxation from the unearned in- 
crement toindustry. Taxes were legalized 
on imports of corn and foods of all kinds; 
on houses, and the windows and the shin- 
gles or slates on them; on newspapers, 
and hats, and every conceivable thing pro- 
duced by industry. 

The public revenue being supplied in 
this way, it became no longer necessary to 
tax land values as before, and land-owners 
were able to keep as their own property 
that which formerly went to pay the local 
and national expenses. Industry was dis- 
couraged and hindered by the taxes upon 
it, and in the same ratio as the ground 
landlords increased their revenues by the 
exemption of land values from taxation were 
the incomes of the industrial classes dimin- 
ished in proportion to their expenditures. 

Although wages are apparently higher 
and merchandise cheaper than a hundred 
or two years ago, the working classes are 
not so well off, for they have to pay a 
good many times more ground rent now 
than then. The ground rent of West- 
minster Abbey kitchen garden, when given 
by the King to his favorite, the Duke 
of Bedford, was forty pounds a year. 
Some parts of this estate of hundreds of 
acres in the west center of London are 
worth forty pounds a square yard to-day, 


and without the Duke being troubled todo 


anything to create the enormously in- 
creased value. If he had been in Fiji or 
Madagascar all the time, the value would 
have been as great and he would get it all 
the same. The taxation on houses is in 
proportion to their value, and is about 
from a quarter to half as much as the rent. 
On vacant land, however valuable, there 
is only the taxation upon a valuation of 
two hundred years ago—one of the laws 
of those old Parliaments of patriotic land- 
lords who were willing to legislate for their 
dear country without any salary for their 
valuable time. Their children are cer- 
tainly very handsomely paid for something 
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at the present time, for the annual ground 
repts of the Kingdom are estimated as 
between two hundred and fifty and three 
hundred million pounds per annum. In 
the old law of England, which has never 
been changed, the principle is clearly laid 
down that the land is public property 
vested in the Crown; that is, the Govern- 
ment as trustee for the public benefit. 
The ancient system of taxation carried out 
this idea, for four-fifths of the ground rent 
was used for local public expenses and 
one-fifth sent to the national treasury. The 
subsequent laws passed by landlord Par- 
liaments have almost completely nullified 
this old law, because the revenue of the 
land no longer taxed is virtually made a 
present to the landlords. Much valuable 
land is held out of use on speculation, thus 
enhancing the price which the industrious 
must pay to the so-called owners of that 
which is permitted to be used. Landless 
men are forced to seek employment from 
those who hold land, and the competition 
among workmen for the privilege of being 
employed lowers wages, while the taxation 
of the products of industry and on its ex- 
ercise, as the tax on factories, etc., oper- 
ates to hinder work and impoverish the 
workers and lessen the interest on capital. 
Much labor and capital are driven out of 
the country to seek employment abroad. 
A return to the ancient system of taxation 
would abolish poverty from this country, 
and make “ merrie England.” Once more 
Mr. George has clearly demonstrated its 
justice in his “ Open Letter to the Pope 
on the Condition of Labor.” I have lived 
in England thirteen years, and am fully 
persuaded that the poor industrial classes 
do not wish to be treated as beggars. 
They do not require charity if they have 
justice. SILAS MAINVILLE. . 
London, England. 


A Suggestion 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Your editorial in favor of closing the 
Columbian Exposition on Sunday was ex- 
cellent. But the Saturday half-holiday 
would not be adequate provision for work- 
ingmen’s visits, as most of the half day 
would be occupied in traveling, even in 
case of those living in the remoter parts of 
Chicago. Suppose the Illinois Legislature 
should pass a law requiring each employee 
to be granted at least three whole holidays 
during the time of the Exposition, exclu- 
sive of Sundays and the usual legal holli- 
days? 

Whether these holidays should be con- 
secutive or at intervals, whether all em- 
ployed in the same house should have the 
same days or not, and the other details 
connected with fixing the dates, could be 
arranged by conference of each employer 
with his employees, subject to such regula- 
tions as the Legislature saw fit to impose. 

This plan would avoid the overcrowding 
of the Exposition, which would result if all — 
workingmen were obliged to come at the 
same time, and it would provide for em- 
ployees of all grades, and for the arrange- 
ment most convenient in each case, con- 
sidering the distance from the Exposition, 
the demands of each business, and the 


convenience of all concerned. C.C. B. 
The “ Persecuted Church ” 
Previously acknowledged. $401 00 
3 00 

5 00 
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._A Christmas Romance 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 
(MMustrated by W. L. TAYLOR) 


Social Life . 
in York 


By MRS. BURTON HARRISON 


In two articles the author of ‘‘ The Anglomaniacs”’ will give a fresh 
and delightful glimpse of New York social life, as seen by one whose 
social position makes it possible to write with authority. 


A Christmas Story f 


By MAMIE DICKENS 
(The Favorite Daughter of CHARLES DICKENS) 


A semi-ghost tale of the romance clustering about an 
old English manor-house. 


Lhe Beecher 
Reminiscent Papers 


In this issue include chapters on ‘‘Mr. Beecher as a Do- 
mestic Help,” “ Early Trials in the West,” ‘Our Indian- 
apolis Home of Two Rooms.” 


Who Loves to Sing” 


Short articles by Clementine DeVere, Marie Roze, \ 
Minnie Hauk, Clara Poole, Campanini, and others. © 


These are but a sow of the many good things in the DEcEMBER number of 


On the News- stands, Ten Cents a Copy 


¥ae>F or One Dollar we will mail the Journal 
| regularly to any address for one year. 


Address THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Andover - Review 


“ The most valuable theological magazine pub- 
lished on this continent.” —The V/eek (Toronto, 
Canada). 

“ There is no periodical which seems to us 
more ALIVE.”—The Literary World. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY: 


The Great Love. 


A study in theology founded on the First 
Epistle of John, by Rev. CHRISTIAN VAN 
DER VEEN, D.D. Dr. Van Der Veen is the 
author of the “ powerful article ” (so charac- 
terized by the reviews) upon the Preaching 
of the Gospel, in the November number of 
the Review. No writer has a more direct 
approach to the Aeart of theology. 


The Mediating Function of the Christian 
Minister To-day. 
By the Rev. Dr. PHitip S. Moxom. A 


paper of exceeding timeliness, showing the 
new responsibility of the Minister in his rela- 


tion to society. 


Changes in Elementary Education Pro- 
posed by the Association of College 
Presidents of New England. 

By Prof. D.C. WELLS. The changes pro- 
posed affect the mental training of the child 
from ten to fourteen. The article is of in- 
terest to all parents and teachers. 


The Apprentice System of the United 


States Navy. 


By Lieut. A. V. WADHAMs. Lieutenant 
Wadhams discusses the grave question of 
providing fit material for the new navy, from 
the point of view of an officer intent upon 
the morale of his profession. 


The Expansion of the Local Church. 


By Rev. A. E. Dunninc, D.D. A topic 
which is awakening great interest in Eng- 
land, and which is becoming of practical 
concern to the churches of this country. Dr. 
Dunning was among the first to agitate the 
subject and to show its practicability. 
Missionary Problems in the Turkish 
Empire. 
By Rev. C. C. STARBUCK. Mr. Starbuck 
writes from personal sources of knowledge 


of some of the most pressing problems in the 
missions of the American Churches in Tur- 


key. 
Editorials. 


The Place of the Teachings of Fesus in 
the Christian Revelation. 


Soctal Christianity: — The Andover 
Home Association. 


The Theological Restiveness of Ultra 
Conservatism. 


Colonel Gardiner Tufts. 


Biblical Criticism. 
The Rabbinical Education of Paul. 
By Rev. S. WEYLER. 


Sociological Notes. 
The University Settlement Idea. 
By Mr. ROBERT A. Woops. 


Book Reviews and Notices. 


Publishéd monthly. Price $4.00 a year; 
single numbers, 35 cents. 
The price ts $2.00 to all on may ge Students, to all 


Home and Foreign Missionaries, to ali hristian 4 SS0- 
ctations and Charitable Jor their Read- 


ing Rooms. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Decoration 


Stephen Brainerd Lawrence, 
decorative architect (late 
with C. H. George & Co.), 
offers his assistance in deco- 
ration, and solicits corres- 
pondence from persons hav- 
ing interiors to furnish or 
decorate. His favorable con- 
nections, ‘knowledge of de- 
sign, color, and style, are a 
guarantee of the success of 
any ommission intrusted to 
him. For terms and other 
information, address 43 East 
21st Street, New York. Of- 
fice hours, Io to 1. 


EDUCATIONAL 


New Yorx, New York City. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Connecticut, Lyme, Box 125. 
SCHOOL for Young Ladies.—Every 
pavantnas of thorough education, combined with home 


comforts. College preparatory. References the best. For 
circulars, etc., apply to Mrs. R. S. GRISWOLD. 


ConngcTicuT, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. 
RS. BEECHER’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS under fourteen, begins its th Se 
one of the Peegeantest t villages on the Sound. One hour 
from New Circulars sent on application. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 


Every advantage for culture, study, and health. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. ‘ 
ONCORD HOME 
T -fi scientific 
school, boys of of tanily life com- 
bined with best mental and oy stone, Buildings 
constru 
acres OF TAMESS 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield, 586 Worthington St. 
—* HALL. Schoolfor Young Ladies. Com- 
plete Colle course. Advanced courses 


in and 
B.A., Miss L1t1an Drxon, 


new, an 
five 


iterature. Newterm begins 6th. 
rincipals. 


Robes in Boxes 


Bargains in Dress Patterns 


Extraordinary values will be offered 
during the remaining holidays. 

Robes of imported materials, hand- 
somely trimmed in velvet applique and 
needlework, at $5.50, $6.50, and $7.50 
each—sold in neat boxes. Other Robes 
at $10.00, $12.50, and $15.00; worth twice 
these prices. 

Serviceable Woolen Plaids at $2.50 
per full dress pattern. 

Decided bargains on our dress pat- 
tern tables in the basement. A great 
quantity of dress lengths of serge, Hen- 
rietta, Homespun, Cheviot, and Broad- 
cloth, from $2.70 to $7.50 each. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


A part interest in 
‘THE 


RAM’S HORN 


will be sold to one who can act- 
ively assist in its management. 
Not over $2,500 required. Ad- 
dress 


THE D. H. RANCK PUB. CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Established 1827 
Correspondence invited 


CHURCH 
ORGANS | 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
HE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
CHRISTIAN WORKER 
has room m J: an. 3s ' for en young men in the industrial 


partment, whereby all expenses can pe 
Send for < at once to J. L. DIXON, Cor. Sec. 


Springfield, M 


New Jersey, Bordentown 
ORDENTOWN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
A school for boys backward in their studies. 


six boardi ils. Thorough traini Te 
EDWARD MONTANYE ms $50 


New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
n Oct. x “yy for the Columbia and 
and other co for 
women; number limited; special attention to 
epocetion, and physical culture; daily instruction and prac- 
tice in D Slearte pymuas 
MARY B ITON. A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 


New York, Canandaigua. 
Se PLACE SCHOOL for young ladies 
Miss CAROLINE A, COMSTOCK, Pres. 


York, Poughkeepsie. 
OUGHKEEPSIE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Thorough a for college or business. A 
lutely healthy locat Bro ounds for athletic sports. 
FRA HOLLAND, C.E., 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
LANE SCHOOL — Formerly 
Madame Clement’s—Boarding and Day School for 
g ladies. 35th year opens Sept. 23. Academical and 
College Preparato Cogress. Pupils enter Wellesley on 


cur examination, 
Mrs THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 
Miss SARA LOUISA TRACY, A.M.. Assoc. Principal. 


AMERICAN 


Cut Glass 


Tous Loansand 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 
REFERENCES 
New York and Christian Union News- 


ts Bank of Montreal; 
Bank. 


information write to 
E. B. CHANDLER 
273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas 


| $$$ $$$ 
= 
n n. as . ° r year. - 
dress Mus. GERTRUDE BOWEN, Presixent. 
© 
_ 
| «xc tavie is Perfection 
: The -American Mortgage 
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Financial 


The money market has developed into 


phenomenal ease with a bank surplus re- 
serve little short of twenty million dollars. 
The Bank of England makes no change 
in its discount rate, which stands at 3% 
per cent. Money is easy on the other 
side, and all the adverse conditions are 
dissipating there as here. The Berlin 
markets are somewhat unsettled intermit- 
tently, but, with considerable realizing on 
cheap speculative stocks and low-price 
bonds in our market, the Berlinites have 
been provided with sufficient funds to 
bridge over the financial troubles that af- 
fected them a month or two ago. 

The merchandise export movement for 
November was the largest in the history 
of the country for any one month, amount- 
ing to about $108,000,000. Cotton and 
wheat figured for a great deal of this in- 
crease. Breadstuffs exhibited about $25,- 
000,000 of this total, against about $7,500,- 
ooo for November of 1890. Unexpectedly, 
cotton went over in a great volume in 
Novmber, though at a price about Io per 


cent. lower than the export price in No-. 


vember of last year. Yet, with this dimin- 
ished quotation, the cash value of the 
month’s export of this staple was greater 
than in the corresponding month of 1890. 
Our exports show for November some 
$36,000,000 increase in total merchandise. 

The railways not only make phenome- 
nal gross earnings, which we have been 
reporting from week to week for six 
months and more, but they are, one by 
one, showing up astonishing net earnings, 
which are enabling them to pay increased 
dividends, and giving them great sums to 
spend on repairs, betterments, rolling stock, 
and general needs. 

The Vanderbilt companies—New York 
Central, Lake Shore, Michigan Central, 


Canada Southern, and Nickel Plate—will. 


soon make their final dividends. It is 
anticipated that in at least four of these 
roads extra dividends will be paid, and 
while only guessing can be indulged in, the 
popular idea is that these corporations will 
treat their stockholders to a very satisfac- 
tory holiday addition in cash distributions. 
Rock Island makes its quarterly dividend 
I per cent. again. The Quincy road 
raised its last quarterly to 1% percent. It 
is anticipated that the Reading Company 
will pay its full interest on its first deben- 
tures and a part interest on the second class. 
It is said of Delaware and Western that 
it will show about 12 per cent. earned 
on its stock for the year. The Lake Erie 
and Western Co. will probably begin pay- 
ing 5 per cent. next year on its preferred 
stock—its rate is 4 per cent. for this 
year. St. Paul is making a remarkable 
record, and the present strong holders of 
the stock assure the public that another year 
this stock will again begin dividends, witha 
fair showing that they will be permanent. 

The markets are shaping, in response to 
these extraordinary conditions, for a move- 
ment which bids fair to vie with the great 
advances of 1880-1. This week has wit- 
nessed a steadily broadening market both 
for stocks and bonds—indeed, the whole 
list is feeling the impetus—and prices have 
made handsome strides since we last 
reported the markets. Cheap stocks are 
being moved up rapidly. Many of these 
stocks are very promising, having near 
possibilities for dividends, such as Hocking 
Valley, Missouri, Kansas, and Texas pre- 
ferred, Omaha, and various others of this 
grade. 

Exchange has been stiff in anticipation 
of the January payments abroad of :cou- 


pons and dividends; but there are signs 

that this special demand is mostly satisfied. 

The import movement in gold has nearly 

ceased, for the time being, due to stiffer 

exchange; but it will soon be renewed 
ain. 

The bank statement is as follows: 
Loans, increase $4.845,100 
Specie, increase 4,474, 

Legal tender, increase $00 
Deposits, increase ..... 
Reserve, increase 3,822,000 
This raises the surplus reserve to $19,- 
161,500, which is a very extraordinary 
figure for this season of the year. 

WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30, 1891 

rized, 8: 000,000 

Pala in (Gash 1divided profits, 


This Company solicits co about 
all first-c investment securities. 


Water, In astral, am Irrigation Bonds. 


gage loans. 
CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and'Treas. 


OFFICES: 
New Y 8 Broadway. Boston, 1 St. 
London, England. Berlin, Germany. a 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, 
Company's Building 
308 and 310 
Walnut Street 

Philadelphia 
CASH CAPITAL. #500,000 00 
Reserve for and 
all other claims............ 1,994,685 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities | 455,708 82 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891, 
$2,9509,394-07 


THOS. H MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT Vice-Presi 
RICHARD MARIS, Secret 
JAMES B. YO 


and Treas. 
G, Actuary. 


Selected 
First Mortgages 


On Denver city property and irrigated 
farm lands. Interest, 7 per cent. and 8 
per cent., payable semi-annually. Every 
security given a careful personal exam- 
ination. Dealers in choice issues of mu- 
nicipal bonds, local stocks, and other 
high-grade investments. Comsespondence 
solicited. 


The Central Trust Company 


Succeeding loan business of Hayden & Dickinson, 
DENVER, COLORADO 


CAREFUL 
INVESTORS, 


who want a security pay- 
ing from 6 to & per cent. 
and convertible into cash 
on short notice, 


Buy OUR 


CERTIFICATES. 
All secured by City First 
Mortgages. 


Home Savings & Loan 
Association 


Money with this Asso- 
ciation will earn nearly 
Three as much és 

f Minneapolis in an ordinary savings 
Assets, 675 ‘000. bank, and can be 
drawn at 30 days’ notice. 


Hy Fy MEWHALL, 


Fastern Office 


533 Drexel Building, PHILAD’ 


The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, $600,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posit of first mortgages with the Union Trust Com- 
any of New York. Amount of issue limited by law. 
Connecticut Executors, etc., can in- 


vest in these po" 
FRA - JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 

Investors in New York Real Estate and > 

Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


During the Month of January, 


If you are like most readers of this paper, you 
will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 


few hundreds or thousands. 


You doubtless wish 


the best possible rate of interest. consistent with 


safety. 


Now, The Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 
for colleges, societies, estates, and individuals. 


It offers guaranteed gold mortgages on im- 
proved city property, bearing 7% interest. 
savings department you may receive 6% on call, 
or 7% on time deposits. 


In its 


The Provident 


Our book on investments 
is sent free. 


‘fast Co." 
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Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America 


A copy of any one of the following books 
and pamphlets will be sent on request toa 
reader planning to visit the locality described. 


Big Four Gazette. 20-page paper. 

Colorado Springs, Colo.: Facts, Medical and 
General, Concerning. 48 pages 

Florida. Grove Hall at Crescent City and 
Surroundings. 4 pages. 

Florida. Pocket Map of the Plant System. 

Florida and the South, Mexico, West Indies, 
South and Central America. Folder of the 
Plant System. 

Florida Winter Resorts. 12 pages, illustrated. 
Kenosha, Wis. A Description of the Pen- 
noyer Sanitarium. 28 pages, illustrated. 
Lausanne, Switzerland, Guide to. 48 pages, 

illustrated. 

Savannah, Ga. The De Soto and Surround- 
ings. 16 pages, illustrated. 

“Suburban Times:” Sketches of Travel on 
the West Shore Railroad. 8 pages, illus- 
trated. 

Tour. Egypt, the Nile, the Holy Land, Sicily, 
and Italy. Leave New York Saturday, Jan- 
uary 23. Marietta Melvin, Lowefl, Mass. 

Virginia. Hotel Graham at Graham and Sur- 
roundings. 4 pages, illustrated. 

Wilmington, N. C., The Advantages and At- 
tractions of. The Orton and Surroundings. 
4 pages. 

Winter Resorts on the Louisville and Nash- 
ville; Gulf Coast Sports. 32-page folder, 
with map. 


THE FALL RIVER LINE IN WINTER 


Vey many people entertain the idea that in sum- 
mer alone are the comforts and facilities of the Fall 
River Line—its great steamboats and finely equipped 
trains—pre-eminent in transportation service. Of 
late years thousands of persons whose business in- 
terests require them to alternatef requently between 
New York ‘and Boston have become cognizant of the 
warmth, home comforts, and luxury which have 
become characteristic of travel by this route in win- 
ter, and are now numbered among the regular patrons 
of the line throughout the year. To those, however, 
who are not familiar with the Fall River Line at 
this season we address ourselves and recommend a 
trial trip, with the assurance that, having once tested 
its advantages, they will be as "emphatic in their 
praise of its delights as the many who have made the 
experiment before them and become enamored of 
their entertainment. 


PPLETONS HAND-BOOK 

OF WINTER RESORTS. Com- 

plete information as to winter sani- 

tariums, and places of resort in the 

United States, West Indies, Bermudas, and 

Mexico. Revised to date. With Maps, Illus- 

trations, Railroad Fares, etc. At all book- 
stores. 50 cents. 


_WINTER HOMES 


California 


Sea Beach Hotel 


SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 


Located on bluff overlooking the Beach, Monterey 
Bay. and Ocean, with view of foothills and mountains. 
he oniy, first-class hotel in ta Cruz. Headquarters 
for all tourists. Within six miles’ drive to the famous big 
trees. Free ’bus to and from all trains. Send for illus- 
souvenir, mailed free with on applica- 
on. 


Special rates to ies. Ad 
— JOHN T. SULLIVAN. 


“A UNIQUE CORNER OF THE EARTH” 
ust published, will be t, licati 
publishes. BEL CORONADO.” 
CORONADO B EL COR 
Florida 


ALMERIA HOTEL 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Rates ‘The first-class Motel in the 
dy. & DOUGLASS, Proprictor. 


THE DUVAL HOTEL 


jacksonville, Filia. 


Central Location. Southern and Eastern front. A 
house of an established reputation. Always kept up to a 


high standard in all of its appointments. tes $2.5 
day and upwards. S. H. PEC he | Eke 


New York ana Northern 


Winter 


Resorts 


THE ADIRONDACKS 
THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


MONTREAL 


POLAND SPRINGS. 


New Jersey Resorts: 


LAKEWOOD 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Don’t hesitate to write to the Recreation Department for information and printed 
matter concerning any Winter Resort, wherever located, or for the latest time-tables of 


any Railroad to aid you in arranging routes. 
The Recreation Department is for the free use of Christian Union readers. 


return mail. 


What you ask for will be sent by 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 


WINTER HOMES 


North Carolina 


Hot Springs, North Carolina 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 


A deiahifal, resort in the mountains of Western North Carolina, 37 aie from Asheville. 2 he 
restf e, surrounded by pine-clad and 


a 
om fl. dust, malaria, or any 
nN atural thermal waters flow into 

Bronchitis, Neurasthe 
River, surrounded by beautiful grounds, is the ing 


t of nature 
T OF FALL A CLIMATE. 


marbl the most aor oo baths in the world. (ed INTER CL 
pepsia, Liver tape | Kidney complaints. Located here on the banks of the French B 


MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL 


—modern in ail a tments. Table and service unexcelled: Eleva 
guests. Beautiful and dri 


og lete for the comfort and pleasure 
department 


gas, electric oe. open fires, steam heat— 


of our good lawn 
equipped with therapeutic appliances, massage, electricity, all ne 


a am attention. Health for the invalid, rest for the overworked, 
cars from R. & D. R. . through to our door without change. Address 


ew York via Penn. R. R. an 


amusement for the pl Pp 


W. F. ROSS, M.D., Proprietor and Medical Director; W. A. BRYAN, Manager. 


Florida 


North Carolina 


ACME HOTEL 
European plan. 111 West Bay 'Street, Jacksonville, 
Florida. Neatly kept rooms, fifty “> Fey dollar a 
day. Good dining room connected. A. BURT. 


THE EVERETT 


tance of tic stations an steamer landings. 

en th. ane igs tg rooms, at $3 
and upwar al wee rates to families. 

PeeMcIVER & BAKER. 


HE BARCELONA 
Augustine, FLorida 
Good family table and ‘ieee comforts. 
R. E. HASSELTINE. 


“ The St. George ”’ 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


e leading and select Family Hotel. -In the 
center of the city. Thoroughly comforable and homelike, 
with a Cuisine of superior excellence. A careful and lib- 

eral asnremnent and strictly first-class in every respect. 
Sixth season Cc. D. TYLER, Proprietor. 


Winter Park, Fla. 


THE ROGERS 


Beautifully located upon Lake Osceola. Near the post- 

d railroad depot. Lovely views of lakes and 

For further 
E. ROGERS, Prop’r. 


groves. Pure water. 
address 


Georgia 


THE MARSHALL 


SAVANNAH, Ga. 
European Method. H. N. FISH, Proprieter. 


ST, JAMES, Thomasville, Ga. 
e Clarendon 


Quiet h e- 


BATTERY PARK HOTEL 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Open throughout the year. ciouaion 2,600 feet; ave- 
rage winter temperature, a ificent scenery ; heated 
by and open fir aulic , clec 

very. The,house is Bea ey covering 


eleven acres, one hundred feet above the me of the city, 
andiis within five minutes’ post-o 
opera-house, and business houses. For descriptive prin 
matter, apply to 
STEELE & McKISSICK, Managers 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


HOTEL BELMONT 


Mineral water, Jersey milk and cream, creamery butter, 
tenderloin steak. Write for the balance. 
JOHN S. MARSHALL, Drrector. 


Qakland Heights Sanatorium 


ASHEVILLE. N.C. . 


Crowns the summt of a grandly sloping hill, with the val 
ley of of the French Broad on one side and the Swannanoa 
onthe other. Mountain view unsurpa he appoint- 
ments of the house are conducive to health and comfort; 
steam heat, electricity, elevator, electric bells, sky parlor, 
-. The Sanatorium is thoroughly equipped with modern 
for the and cure of all nervous 
chronic disease departments are new 
throu killed attenda and are under the su upervision of competent and 
attendants. The meth of treatment include all 
of baths, the Medicated Vapors, Turkish, Electric, 
Russian, Roman, Thermo-Electric, _Electro-Chemical, 
ea Electricity in all i its forms, also Swedish move- 
ments. 

Terms, $4 per day. One person sueneeens seem. $20 $20 
and upward per week. Where two persons occupy same 
room. $1 caleal per or week i is added. 

: attendance and all forms of treatment included 
n room 
e medical management will be under the direction of 
i SiEarus. formerly of the ** Jackson Sanato- 
rium’’ at Dans 


Miss EMILIE VAUGHN, Business Manager, 
Asheville, North Carolina, 


it 


A 


\ 
| 
la 
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WINTER HOMES 


North Carolina 


KENILWORTH INN, Asheville 


of North the Land of 
— e Sky.—The Ideal Resort. 


Large, toe eave rooms, private and pubic baths, ele- 
vator, electric lights, elegant cuisine, music, livery. Heat- 
ing, ventilation, and plumbing qpceptiqna’. Complete in 
its appointments, strictly ;first- Park of 160 acres, 
and ‘adjoins the park of Mr. "Vanderbilt. "The purest air; 
the the mostlextended views ; the Health- 
jest Resort in America. exposure. Send 


tifully ill im ted pam 
for beau WAL us TER NING, Manager. 


PRIVATE BOARDING.—Mrs. MARY A. RIP- 

Y, Hendersonvil'e, Mountains of Western N. C. 
Rural town, high!plateau, scenery unsu 
unexcelled for war oe and buoyancy. 
by rail from Asheville, N. C. 


assed, atmusphere 
istance one hour 


SHARP'S OAKS HOTEL 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Homelike, Clean. . Unsurpassed, wholesome table 
a tare attentive service, without ostentation. 
FRANK SHARP, Proprietor, formerly ‘‘ South- 
land”’ Hotel, Cartersville and Carrollton, Georgia. 
Every department of The Oaks is under personal super- 
nofa eee | of the ** Sharp ”’ family, all experienced 
hotel workers, an wk mg soon realize they are cared for in 
a way quite unusu hotels. Electric cars pass the door 
every ten minutes. Only five minutes’ walk from the pub- 
square 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

New and liberal management. Thoroughly overhauled, 
refitted and refurnished: lighted by electricity; heated by 
steam ; hot and cold water, and other modern conveniences. 
Electric cars pass our doors every 15 minutes. A strictl 
medium-priced, all-the-year hotel. Rates and 

ng matter upon application. HOWELL CO 


THE WINYAH, ASHEVILLE, N, ¢. 


An ond home, with pee hy, enic ap- 
ments every modern improvement ofa 
otel; intended for curable patients 


THROAT. 


Dietetic, Hydropathic, and su 


other special treatment as required in the individual case. 

General and local nutrition and prevention of relapses, the 

object of all management. . von RUCK, M.D. 
Maryland 


ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts. 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE, MD. 
These Hotels, situated in the most fashionable uarter 
offer exceptional advantages to fami lies or 
) spe feature of these Hotels is the ** Table 
Photec dinner, with wine, w ich is P.M 
1.00. ive e tap e Chris- 
tian ds ion. EO. F 4 AMS. 1 Manager. 


ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 


Hotel Altamont { Place 


A most charming spot to spend the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—parlor on of house, overiocking the of Balti- 
wor end for escriptive amphlet to Recreation 
Department of Christian Union 
C. WARNER STORK, Proprietor. 


New Jersey 


Giifion Cottage 


Clifton Avenue and Fourth Street 


Steam Heat; Open Fires; Sun comer: 
MISS A. E. ODGERS, 
LAKEWOOD, - - New Jersey 


Winter Sanatorium 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, 
pine, salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydro- 
pathic baths; electricity in all its forms; hot-air inhala- 

; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor; electric 
bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or with- 


New Jersey 


AN COURT INN 


-five minutes Libe St., N. 


New, 
the year. 


New York 


Ag NTER UM. The Glen 
Springs, Watkins, N.Y. All the most approved 
thera: eutic appliances and modern improvements. Valu- 
able Mineral prings. Salt and Iron Baths, Pine Forests. 
ass Solarium, steam heated, 250 aa ane Cuisine un- 

surpassed, Send for strated pa 
WM. LEFFIN ELL, Manager. 


Pennsylvania 


The Continental 
Ninth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


Newly decorated and appointed. Central location. 
Music Saturday evenings during winter season. 
j. E. KINGSLEY & CO. 


Grand View House Sanitarium 
 WERNERSVILLE, Pa. 


Unequaled as a Northern winter sanitarium. 
mild and water and unsurpassed. 
Supplied with all modern and needful appliances for 
the successful treatment of chronic curable cases. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet to 


Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN, Prop’rs. 


South Carolina 


Aiken, South Carolina 
WINTER RESORT for HEALTH and PLEASURE 


Driest Climate in the United Sates except points 
of great altitude in the R y Mo untains. 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
pelectric Lights, Elevator. Pure Spring Water. Perfec 
Milk from our own Dairy, 
? Billiard Room, Bowlin 
Good Livery. Hotel 


OPEN FOR SEASON OF 1891-92 NOV. 20. 
For circular and terms, address 
B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprieter 


The Charleston Hotel 


So long and favorably known to all Southern tourists, will 
this year be more attractive than ever before. 

The hotel is provided with petne attached to different 
suites of rooms, and contains all the appurtenances whi 
belong toa modern first-class hotel. 


oom, 
ennis Courts, etc. 


General ticket office in and checked to 
destinati on. E. ACKSON 
Charleston, S.C. 
Tennessee 


“THREE OAKS” 


oO HOME in Johnson City, Tenn., latitude 
6° 20’; elevation 1,659 feet. le N C., 
in healthfulness and scenery, furni- hed, for 
one year, with of finished 
about three years ago; eight rooms he two out-roums for 
servants; two ga oh and atruck patch about an acre; 
puree lot; fine grapes, strawberries, bearing fruit 'rees. 
resort for a amily wishing to escape the rigors of 
a winter and the sultriness of a North. ra sum- 
mer. House one square from Electric Or ine. 

dress J. S. WILSON. 


Virginia 
THE UNRIVALED 
WINTER RESORT 


| 


== 
== 


Deservedly warns ee this immense and unique cara- 
vansary is aes a few Yards from Fort Monroe, and lies 
along a beautiful sand ach, washed by the waters of 
Bay and Hampton Roads. The 
clim7te makes it an all-the-year-round resort 
unsurpassed in healthfulress and general attraction. It 
is the on for pom ople from all sections, 
and an atmosphere of comfort, luxury, ard refinement 
pervades the place. Dress parade, artil sry P practice, guard 
mount, etc., in the fort. Send for ‘pamphlet 
F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


.—THE NEW AND 
ARD HOTELS 
Accomm guests. leadi historica 
hotels of — po ion ‘city of Richmond, Virginia, are now 
open. Thoroughly refitted and remodeled ; connected by 
a covered suspension bridge. In fact, every attention for 
the comfort, convenience, and pleasure of guests, that an 
experienced, careful. and thoughtful management can de- 


out treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, 
New Jersey. 


Wisconsin 


Kenosha, Wisconsin. On Lake Michigan 


Pennoyer Sanitarium 


all the year. Climate fine. New modern build- 
ing, with gas, electric bells, hot water heat- 


ng. ntly furnished, Baths, electricity, massage, 
attendants, ‘Table Artestan 
water. For illustrated circular. anerens 


ER, M.D., Manager. 
References in all paris: of the Gea States. 


France 


RANCE.—Mlle. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hu 

home at m erate prices in t 

t healt art of Paris; near Bois de Boulogne an 
yer de Triomp e. References among Christian Union 
su 


TOURS 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


A WINTER 


CALIFORNIA 


Sleeping and Dining Cars, will leave New York 
for Ca-iforria as follows: 

January 12. Via New Orleans and = Paso. 
January 14. Via — o and Sant 

February 2. Via rleans El Paso 
February 11. Via: Chica o and Santa F 

F onruary 24. Via rleans and El Fase (Mardi 
Gust rip). 

March 10. Via Chicago and Sante Fe. 

The tickets cover Every Expens e of Travel both 
ways, and allow entire freedom while od the Pacific Coast. 
may be used returning on Any Regular Train 

uly, 1892, with a Choice of Four Different 
or with any one a8 Nine Returning Parties. 
scort. 


Special Pullman Vestibuled Trains, includin 


Routes 
under Special E 


smourslone to Mexico and California. Jan- 

_Exeursi raion to Mexico, not Including Califor- 
nia. 

The Sandwich Islands. A Party will sail from 


Febrvary 
n Francisco, February 4 for the Sandwich Islands and 
the Great Volcano of Kilauea. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular 
tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 


257 Broadway, - New York 


PENNSYLVANIA 


‘TOURS 
California and 
Mexico 


Leaving the EAST for CALIFORNIA JANU- 
ARY 13th, FEBRUARY 24th, MARCH 24th, 
APRIL 20th, and MEXICO FEBRUARY 
1oth, 1892. - 


FORMING TRIPS OF VARIABLE DURATION 
Most Superbly Appointed Tours ever offered 
Limits ad- 


EXCURSION TICKETS 


the wishes of Tourists, including ALL TRAV- 
ELING EXPENSES, will be sold at the most 
liberal rates. 


with Return 


For Itinerar’es, Reservations of Space, and all informa- 
tion, apply, Rog, Agent Pennsylvania Railroad, 


849 broa ork, or 233 South Fourth 
Street, 
CHAS. E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD, 
General Manager. Gen’l Passenger Agent. 


tomas MEXICAN TOUR 


will leave New York Jan. 27th and offers 
unique features not found in any other trip; over 
miles of new ground inte the leart of the tropics, 


ishing via F Side tri aud “<7 
ress ev. mas, 
Philadelphia. 


HOLY LAND PARTY. $475 
Sails February 6 and March 9, 1892. 
Programmes for European -Excursions 1892 now 


ready. 
Monthly to Italy, $380. Send for Tourist 
Gazette.’’ Best ticketing f ilities, icest ocean berths 
by all lines at rates. Dev tek Abbe 
erence, by permission, Rev. tt. 
PHENRY GAZE & SONS. 


vise, may be TeINGTON & ARCHER, Proprietors. 


(Established 1844.) 


Sole Agents for New Thewfikieh Nile S. S. Co. 
940 Broadway, New York. 


a 
s. 
THE SWANNANOA — 
= a = — 
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TOURS 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


First-class Passenger Steamer Service between 
NEW YORK and GENOA, 1TALY 


BY THE 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 


TIME, LESS THAN ELEVEN DAYS 


_To meet the demand of the American public for some 
direct and expediGous means of reaching the shores of the 
MEDITERRAN uring the FA an IN- 
TER months by steamers of the same standard of speed, 
‘comfort, excellence of service, and cuisine that marks the 
Express service of the NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD 
5.5. CO. between New York, Southampton, and Bremen, 
this Company have decided to prepetch two of their well- 
steamers from NEW YORK toGENOA, 


The fine, fast steamers FULDA and WERRA, of 5,000 
tons and_ 7,000 horse-power, have been designated for 
this service, and will sail from NEW YORK tor GIB- 
RALTAR and GENOA at regular intervals : 

FULDA, Jan. 2, Feb. 6, March 12. 
TERRA, Jan. 23, Feb. 27, April 2. 

The time from NEW YORK to GENOA by these Ex- 
press Steamers is less than ELEVEN days. 

The traveler can reach ITALY and the shores of the 
Mediterranean by this route during the Fall and Winter 
months. without braving the Northern latitudes of the 
ATLANTIC, without crossing the Channel, and without 
tedious railroad travel. 

From GENOA the traveler can proceed to CANNES, 
NICE,SAN REMO, MENTONE, MONTE CARLO 
or any other health resort on the RIVIERA and to all 
points in ITALY, ina Coonneraiively short time by rail. 

Travelers bound for Ie PT, INDIA, CHIN 
n 


N, d US A Ca e nection at 
ENOA with the ine NORDDFUTSCHER LLOYD 
IMPERIAL MA EAMERS that touch at that 


IL ST 
port on their way to the EAST, INDIA, CHINA, and 
AUSTRALIA 

Opportunity is offered the Winter sojourner in ITALY 
or in Southern France to return to AMERICA by the 
same route in the early Spring from_tsENOA, thus en- 
the rigorous climate of Northern latitudes. 

ppily to 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green 
To NEW ORLEANS, 
FLORIDA, 


N am W and CALIFORNIA 
Shenandoah Valley Route 


Through Pullman Buffet S'eeping Cars, New York to 
New Orleans. 
Only one change of cars from New York or 
- Philadelphia to 
ST. AUGUSTINE or to SAN FRANCISCO. 

Through Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars leave New 
York daily at 5:00 p.M_for New Orieans via Penn- 
sylvauia _K. R. and the Shenandoah Valley Route, via 

Natural Roanoke, Knoxville, Chattanoo- 
ga, Birmingham, Meridian, arriving at New Orleans 
2:50 P.M., Connecting with through Pullman Sleeping 
Cars for Sanf Francisco. At Chattanooga connection is 
made with a vestibule limited train of Pullman cars and 
day coaches which runs through solid to St, Augustine 
via Atlanta, Macon, and Jacksonville. 


This is pre-eminently the_ Tourists’ Route to Florida 
and to California and to New Orleans. The only line 
with through cars from New York or Philadelphia or Har- 
risburg to New Orleans, or from Washington to Memphis. 

or further information address Agents N ota & 
Western R_R., 290 Washington St., Boston ipo ; Broad- 
way, New York:1 433 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, 
D. C., or W. B. Bevill, G. P. .. Roanoke, Va. 


Cook’s Oriental Tours 
Fifteen Tours under Personal E< cort to 
EGYPT ND PALESTINE 


from New York during season of 1 802, gee 2 Gibraltar, 
Genoa, Cairo, Jerewsalem, Damascus, etc. ext depart- 
ure January 22. Descriptive Programmes free. Best 
Ocean Bert at, 2ll lanes at lowest rates for individual 
ravelers. OK & S Broad- 
way. New York. Boston, Chicago, etc. 
ESTABLISHED HALF CENTURY 


PALESTINE AND EGYPT 


Athens, Damascus, Constantinople, etc. Spe- 
cial par'y in Feb. Complete tour for $570. For particu- 
lars send stamp to Rev. W. J. Peck, Corona(L. I.), N. Y. 


WASIE 
Embroidery Silks 


Factory ends at half price; one ounce in a box. All 
good silk and good colors. Sent by mail on receipt of 
40 cents; 100 crazy stitches in each package. Latest and 
best book on Art Needlework, only 10 cents. A beauti- 
ful assortment chenille and arrasene; 15 new shades in 
each. for 50 cents. Send postal note or stamps to 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 

SILK CO., 625 Broadway, New York, 
or 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For the names and addresses of 10 ladies interested in 
Art Needlework we will send one book free. 


Inquiring Friends 


[Any subscriber sending aninquiry on any subject 
to The Christian Union, accompanied with a postage 
stamb, will receive a reply either th reg” the columns 
of the paper or by personal letter. The answer will 

egiven as promptly as practicable.) 


Your remarks in respect to the demeanor of Jesus 
before Pilate and strictures upon the conduct of the 
latter on 989th page of The Christian Union, date of 
November 21, have recalled thoughts that have 
often puzzled me. If Pilate had done as you inti- 
mate that he should have done, and all good men 
agree with you—that is, defend the innocent from the 
fury of the mob—what would have become of the 
‘‘ plan of salvation,”’ as understood by, for instance, 
Presbyterians and others who teach that it was 
necessary, was indeed decreed from the beginning, 
that Christ should suffer a violent death and thus 
make expiation for thesins of mankind? Were not 
a Judas and a Pilate necessary to the complete car- 
rying out of this ** plan of salvation”? A. &. 

There are two answers to be made to 
your inquiry. First, that no one has 
aright to say that God could not have 
provided for the salvation of the world 
except by the death of Christ. The 
most that any man can say is that the 
death of Christ is the mode which he has 
provided. Second, that, according to 
Scripture, and according also to current 
faith, individuals are responsible for their 
crimes, even though benefits have accrued 
to the world from the crime—as liberty 
from the wars of Napoleon—or although 
the circumstances and conditions were 
such that one knowing those conditions 
could have foretold the crime before it 
was perpetrated. The fact, therefore, that 
God foreknew what Pilate and Judas 
would do, and so ordered that their action 
promoted the work of Christ, which they 
intended to defeat, does not lessen their 
offense. 


I desire a list of ten of the best books for spi ritual 
culture. Will you give me such a list ? pe ve 

We would give wide Scope tothe phrase 
“spiritual culture.” It should include 
culture of thought and action as well as of 
devotion. In this view the list of “the 
best” is much longer than the ten we 
name, viz.: 1. For devotion, A’Kempis’s 
‘Imitation of Christ,” Dr.. Matheson’s 
“ Voices of the Spirit,” ‘“ Between the 
Lights” (published by Randoloh, New 
York), and Faber’s “ Hymns,” or any good 
hymn-book. 2. For thought, Goulburn’s 
“ Thoughts on Personal Religion,” “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” and Amiel’s “ Journal.” 
3. For action, Dale’s “ Laws of Christ for 
Common Life,” *“‘ Sister Dora,” a memoir, 
and the Life of J. G. Paton, missionary. 


If you will take the trouble to write me a list of 
books covering the entire Scriptures I shall be truly 
grateful. H. 

For a short list we recommend as most 
helpful to a busy pastor the following: On 
the Old Testament, Stanley’s “ History of 
the Jewish Church,” with W. Robertson 
Smith’s “ Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church” and “ Prophets of Israel.” On 
the New Testament, Geikie’s “ Life of 
Christ,’”’ Professor Bruce’s “ Miraculous 
Element in the Gospels,” Sabatier’s “* The 
Apostle Paul,” Farrar’s “ Early Days of 
Christianity.” 


Kindly tell me if at the time of the crucifixion of 
Jesus it was customary to drive the nails in the hands 
and feet, the same as we are told was done to Jesus, 
or to only tie the malefactor to the cross? Also tell 
me where I can get an account of another cruci- 
fixion. ** CORINNE.” 


The victims were sometimes nailed, 


sometimes bound. We do not now recall 
any detailed stories of crucifixion. 


HMorsford’s Acid Phosphate 
For Abuse of Alcohol 
It relieves the depression therefrom. 


the noe waa of the latter to shrink. 


for our Compound Oxy- 
gen is that it is the most 
wonderful healing agent 
known. Nature’s help, in 
nature’s way for nature’s 
needs. 


rests upon 21 years of 
constantly increasing 
practice, and over 60,000 
carefully recorded cases. 
A large book of proof 
sent free on request. 


to all needing health and 
strength is—Help. Cure 
or relief is to be had for 
the believing and the try- 
ing. Address 

DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of :y and nutrition 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 1s 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to. resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 


dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 


to attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves we 
fortified with pure blood anda properly nourished 
frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in pound tins Grocers, labelledt hus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homceopathic Chemists, 

: London, England. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 


y Is absolutely pure and 
ét is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


——Fxtract of Beet 


BEST 


PURESTBEEF TE 


INVALUABLE 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces, and 
Made Dishes 7 


We callthe attention of the public to our world-renowned 
sanitary relief interior decoration, 


‘* LINCRUSTA-WALTON ”’ 


which far excels anything in the market for its artistic 
beauty, facility in hanging, and durable qualities. 

Fer Dado purposes, or panel work, it is fully equal, to 
carved wood, and in some respects superior, not havin 

It isin the hands o 

w.de-awake and prominent dealers throughout the 
country. Catalogue of designs and price-lists forwarded on 
application to 


Fr. BECK & CO., Owners and Manufacturers 
29th St. and 7th Ave., New Yor 
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Publisher’s Desk 
Motto: “Zrust men, and they will be 
true to you.” — EMERSON. 


Between Us 


te T is now two months since the first 
§6Silver Certificates came back to 
the Publisher’s Desk, each laden 
with its silver quarter and bear- 
ing the address of a new sub- 
scriber. It will’interest our readers to 
know that in these two months more than 


eleven thousand new names have been. 


added to our list as the immediate fruit of 
Silver Certificate sowing. Already annual 
subscriptions in large numbers are follow- 
ing the earlier expirations, and it is certain 
that a notable permanent widening in 
the Christian Union family circle will 
be the outcome of the friendly service 
which our readers have rendered in con- 
nection with these Certificates. 


In answer to frequent questions by mail 
we wish to say that the Silver Certificate 
subscribers may avail themselves of an- 
nual clubbing rates as new subscribers, 
but not of the “trial subscription ” rate of 
one dollar for five months. 


Will all subscribers kindly keep in mind 
the fact that remittances should be made 
by check, draft, money or express order, 
or registered letter? It is not safe to send 
currency or postal notes except in regis: 
tered letters. 


Last week we made an announcement 
of the receipt of $661 for the Home for 
Working-Girls from the pupils in boarding- 
schools, Mount Vernon Seminary, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., sending $640. That an- 
nouncement was followed by this response 
from Lasell Seminary: 

Yours of December 8 received. Lasell Seminary is 
in hearty sympathy with the work mentioned in the 
article “‘ A Suggestion for School-Girls.” It will 
gladly be one of ten schools to raise the $5,000 for a 
home for working-girls. Will you kindly send me 
by return mail some more of the little pamphlets to 
‘distribute ? Yours truly, 

C. C. BRAGDON. 
In addition to the letter from Lasell Semi- 
mary came several ‘letters from other 
schools announcing that they would take 
part in raising this fund. One_ school 
started in November a penny-box which 
has stood on the mantel in the parlor. 


That box was to be opened the last day 


preceding the Christmas holidays; we 
have not yet heard results. On Monday, 
December 21, the following letter was re- 
ceived from “ The Elms” at Springfield, 
Mass. : 

Dear Christian Union: 

Inclosed please find check for $50, the Christ- 
mas gift of our school to the Home for Working- 
Girls proposed in The Christian Union of Novem- 
ber 7. Weare much interested in the plan for the 
home, and, should 1t be built, we should be glad to 
furnish the bed-linen, bureau-covers, pin-cushions, 
etc., for one of the rooms. 


Very cordially yours, 
THE PupIits oF ‘‘ THE ELMs.”’ 


> —Mrs. Hattie M. Kimball has been 
elected President of the Pennsboro’ and 
Harrisville Railroad Company of West 
Virginia. The election of Mrs. Kimball 
to this position is a strong proof of busi- 
ness ability. 


Superior 


remedy 

for all diseases 
originating in 
impure blood; 
the 


MEDICINE 


which 

may always 

be relied upon 
to give the best 
| 


 AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Cures others, will cure you 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


(Look for this window) 
Money saved by buying direct from the 
only exclusive Rug importing house .in 
the United States. 


VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL 


935 Broadway, cor. 22d St., - New York 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence 


Warerooms: Steinway HalJ, New York 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 
1 DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 


PACRAB-APPLE 
BLOSSOMS. ¥ 


sul every in Crown only.! 


La 


SS, 


Contains much more LITHIA than any other natural water, or about 4% grains per gallon 


Every test proves 
its superiority 


owden Lithia 


R. L. neceill GENERAL AGENT, 143 Liberty Street, New York 
(See Christian Union of 31st October, page 853) 


been 
library, 
earin 


embracin 
Illustrat 


SARGENT’S ROTARY BOOK-CASES 


T LAST a satisfactory Ro 
roduced, to the 
ool-room, or office. 
turn table principle overcomes 
No sticking ;, no squ 
sizes and prices, from $ro. up. 
catalogues free. (Quote Christian 


Address SARGENT MANUFACTURING CO. : 
814 Broadway, New York; or Muskegon, Mich. 


Book-Case 
emands of home 
Our new patent. Ball 
objections. 
ng; noleaning. Ten 


ASK YOuUR GROCHR FOR 
The Celebrated 


CHOGOLAT MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 


Write for Samples, Sent Frec. 


Menier, Union Sq.,N. 


churches and the teade. 


The Creat Church LICHT 


Cheapest th Patent give Mow ‘Stores. 
gant designs LP. FRINK, 651 Pearl Street. N.Y. 


Depots, etc. New and ele- 
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26 December, 1891 


Correspondence 


A Republican Criticism of Con- 
gressmen Hoar and Williams 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have read with some surprise your 
editorial paragraph in The Christian Union 
of December 19, in which you warmly 
commend the Hon. Sherman Hoar and 
the Hon. George F. Williams, Democratic 
members of Congress from Massachusetts, 
for their refusal to vote for the Hon. C. 
F. Crisp to be Speaker of the National 
House of Representatives. My surprise 
is not in that The-Christian Union seizes 
this as it does every other opportunity to 
praise what it believes to be conscientious 
fidelity on the part of public men under 
trying conditions. I am but one of many 
thousand people who love this truly Chris- 
tian newspaper, as Ben Jonson said he 
loved Shakespeare, only “this side of 
idolatry,” and count among its chief vir- 
tues the absolute fairness with which all 
men and sects and parties are treated in 
its pages. My surprise comes from feel- 
ing that in this instance you must have 
misapprehended the facts. 

During the recent political campaign in 
this State three Democratic members of 
Congress, Messrs. Hoar and Williams and 
the Hon. J. H. O’Neil, were understood to 
pledge themselves that when they went to 
Washington this winter they would sup- 
port for Speaker no man who refused to 
promise not to favor the free and unlimit- 
ed coinage of silver. These pledges were 
understood to be made with a view to se- 
cure votes for the Democratic ticket in a 
State where public sentiment is very 
strong and nearly unanimous on the coin- 
age question. There can be no doubt 
that a considerable number of votes were 
thus secured. Nevertheless, Messrs. Hoar 
and Williams were among the most ear- 
nest supporters of the Hon. R. Q. Mills 
throughout the preliminary consultations 
and the prolonged caucus which resulted 
in the nomination by the Democrats of 
Mr. Crisp; a nomination which was equiv- 
alent to an election, since the Democrats 
have a party majority in Congress of about 
two to one. I believe that Messrs. Hoar 
and Williams voted for Mr. Mills on each 
of the thirty caucus ballots. At any rate, 
they voted for no one else. Now, the Hon. 
R. Q. Mills not only refused to give the 
pledge above described, but took pains to 
publicly deny a rumor that he had made 
or might make such a pledge. On the 
other hand, he regularly voted and em- 
phatically spoke in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress—that which terminated March 4, 
1891—in favor of free and unlimited silver 
coinage. The only utterance of his that 
can be cited as showing Mr. Mills’s atti- 
tude on the question to come more nearly 
within the scope of the terms prescribed 
by Messrs. Hoar, Williams, and O’N eil 
than that of Mr. Crisp is a reported ex- 
pression of belief that the success of the 
measure might be best »romoted by post- 
poning the passage of a free coinage bill 
in the House until the election of a Demo- 
cratic President, so that there would be 
less danger of a veto! 

These being the facts, truthfully and fair- 
ly stated, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, can you wonder that a great many 
citizens of Massachusetts, who are by no 
means hide-bound politicians, feel that, 
even granting that the pledge was literally 
and nominally kept by declining to vote 
in formal Congressional session for a free- 
coinage candidate, after having voted 


many times for such a candidate in caucus, 
yet the word of promise kept to the ear 
was broken to the hope? The “ Adver- 
tiser” does not claim to be an “ independ- 
ent” paper in the sense of having no 
preference for one political party over 
another ; but I have editorially many times 
and in the most cordial language com- 
mended the conduct of Congressman 
O’Neil, who, in fulfillment of his pledge, 
refused to vote either in caucus or in Con- 
gress for any free-silver candidate, though 
known to be personally a warm friend of 
Mr. Crisp and to desire his success. I 
should gladly have commended in equally 
strong terms Mr. O’Neil’s two associates 
if they had stood equally firm. 

I have only to add that I have no 
thought of impeaching the integrity of 


Messrs. Hoar and Williams, both of whom. 


are deservedly held in high personal 
esteem throughout Massachusetts. No 
doubt they see clearly how to reconcile 
their support of Mr. Mills with their 
pledge to the citizens of this Common- 
wealth, though how the reconciliation is 
to be made is a puzzle to some of us. At 
any rate, we are quite unable to agree 
with you that “the one thing needed in 
this country in political life is just this 
kind of independent action.” We should 
decidedly prefer a somewhat different 
kind. M. C. AYRES, 

Editor Boston “ Daily Advertiser.” 


Before the cause of con- 
sumption was known (that 
was only a few years ago) 
we did not know how Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil did 
so much good in consumption 
and in the conditions that 
lead to consumption. 

The explanation is inter- 
esting. We send it free in 
a book on CAREFUL LIVING. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth ‘aneuens 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. j:. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


SLAG 


| 

The stream is gorged with logs. a jam 
¢ must be broken. ¢ A little thing may serve to ) 
dislodge the obstruction. 


BEECHAM 


will relieve the fessurc | 
, upon the Stomach, Liver, | 
; Pl at LS which is the cause of Sick- | 


Headache Indigestion, and numerous other ills. ' 
all dru ists. Price 2&centsabox | 
ork Depot, 36s Canal St. | 


Cold 
Wet Weather 


Drives the blood frem the surface of the body, ard causes 
congestion of the liver and kidneys, which are thus unable 
to fully perform their duty of eliminating impurities. 
Hence lact’c acid is accumulated in the blood and deposited 
in the joints and tissues, resulting in the pains atd aches 
we call rheumatism. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has had great 
succ’ss in curing this disease, both chronic and inflamma- 
tory. It purifies the blood, neutralizes the lactic acid, and 
restcres the liver and kidneys to natural action. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


So'd by all druggists. $1; six fer $s5. Prepar.d only by 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Low.1l, Mass. , 


MADAME PORTER'S 
COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expec- 
torant ; not a violent remedy ; 
and very agreeable to the taste. 


SUCCESSFULLY USED FOR 
MORE THAN 70 YEARS 


> RUCKEL & HENDEL, N.Y. 


PIANOS 


UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore St. 
New York,148 Fifth Av. Washington, 817 Market Space. 


Grand an and 
To Rent, Installments, and Exchanged 


sth Ave., cor. 16th Street, N.Y. 


EELEBRATED 


CaTatocues & price List sent on | 

DANIEL GREEN & CO 
Sore Acenrs - 44. E.147 ST. 
UNION SQUARE. NEW YORK, 


SUBSCRIBF.RS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in one of thirty. 


RENT—A comfortable .house, well furnished 
ard or age exposure, in the charming winter 
re-sort, Columbia erate terms. Address Mrs. 
WATIES, 153 Biendiston St., Columbia, 8. C 


AN ORGANIST of prea desires a ition. 
— stating salary, J No. 529, care ian 
ni 
A -REPRESENTATIVE WANTED in every 
and ev for securing subscribers to 
Christian “Union. Ali cash paid 
dertake to make a thorough canvass. 
y ota AGENCY, te Yo. 276, care The Christian Union, 
Clinton Hall, Astor 
EXTRA 
—By the box from Colegrove-by-the-Lake, 
elivered at Hawthorne Station for bow 
or 200 toa dg ight to ——r =; New ew York, 
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WATCHES 


A nickel movement—full ruby jew- 
eled—adjusted to heat, cold, and 
position—guaranteed to run within 30 
seconds a month—cased tastefully in 
14 or 18k. gold, is a perfect watch. 
We keep them in gentlemen’s sizes, 
$60, $75, $100; Ladies’, $50, $60, $75 ; 
ornamented and jeweled cases from 
$15 to $100 extra. Gentlemen’s vest 
chains and fobs, in gold or with plati- 
num combined, $12, $15, $20, $25, and 
upward ; Ladies’ chatelaines from $s, 
$8, $10, $12, $15, and upward. 


Send for Price-List 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO. 
17 Union Square, 


BOOKS BY 
Hamilton W. Mabie 


The following books by Mr. HAMILTON W. 
MABIE will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 

I2mo. $1.25. 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSE- 
WHERE. i2mo. $1.25. 
MY STUDY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. 16mo, $1.00. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Nature 
Described by Hamilton Wright Mabie, and 
Some of Her Familiar Scenes Illustrated. 


The illustrations are photogravures from 
Nature, with remarques drawn by Frank T. 
Merrill. Oblong quarto, limp cover, with 
photogravures on Japanese paper, gilt edges. 
Price, $4.00; cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00 
Address The Christian Union 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


These verses, read at a breakfast of the 
Clerical Club in Boston, September 24, 
1885, in honor of Phillips Brooks, now 
Bishop of Massachusetts, on his return 
from Europe, are published by the Boston 
“Saturday Gazette,” which says they are 
supposed to have been written by the Rev. 
Dr. W. R. Huntington, of Worcester, now 
rector of Grace Church, New York : 


Natura, mistress of the earth, 
A study hath, they say, 

Where, century by century, 
She sitteth modeling clay. 


Fast as the images are wrought 
Her lattice wide she throws, 

And onthe ample window-sill 
Arranges them in rows. 


A sprightly critic happening by 
One idle summer’s morn, 

Made bold to chaff the lady fair, 
In half good-natured scorn. 


‘* Natura! Bona Dea!” said he, 
bored to death to find 
What everlasting sameness marks 
These products of your mind. 


** These men you sculpture into form 
Might just as well be rolled; 

Peas in a pod are not more like, 
Nor bullets from one mold. 


‘** Dear Lady, quit the ancient way, 
Retake the point of view ; 

Do differentiate a bit, 
Evolve us something new.”’ 


Piqued was the goddess at that word, 
 Revengeful flashed her eye, 
While all the artist in her rose, 
To give his taunt the lie. 


“*’ll show you something new,” she said ; 
‘** ll teach you how it looks.” 

She plunged her fingers in theclay 
And modeled—Phillips Brooks! 


—Springfield Republican. 
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GOSPEL HYMNS NO. 6 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS 
Believed by many to be the best of the’series. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 35 Cents 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR EDITION 
OF GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 


Contains 16 Pages more than Regular Edition. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 Cents 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO 


74 West 4th St., Cincinnati. 
13 East 16th St., New York. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


76 East oth Street, N. Y. 
$1 Kandolph St., Chicago. 


For the Complexion and Toilet. 


STIEFEL'S SOAPS, 


(MEDICINAL) 

These soaps are scientifically prepared and 
are the safest for the complexion ; the most ele- 
eant for toilet use, and the best deodorizers and 
disinfectors. 

STIEFEL’s BrRCH TAR and SULPHUR SoaP 
insures whiteness and softness of the skin, and is 
invaluable in eruptions, dandruff, chilblains, etc. 

STIEFEL’S FRECKLE SOAP is the best for 
freckles, liver spots, and other discolorations. 

STIEFEL’S ARNICA SOAP is admirable for 
sensitive skins, and for children’s use. It may be 
used to replace arnica as a household remedy. 

The list, with notes (which will be mailed 
on application to the agents, W. H. Schieffelin 
& Co., New York), includes: Borax Soap, 
CAMPHOR SOAP, [ICHTHYOL SOAP, PINE-SCENT- 
ED SOAP, SUBLIMATE SOAP, and many others. 

Sticfel’s Soaps are obtainable of any druggist. 
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Boston, Mass. 
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A SUBSCRIPTION TO SCRIBNER’S MAKES THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


Royal al Boking 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


A pure cream of tartar Baking Pow- 
der. Superior to all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Gov’t Food Report. 


Devlin Co. 


UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
WINTER 


FOR MEN 
Best Workmanship 


Perfect Cut and Style 
Lowest Prices 
44 bast Street 


New York City 


IF YOU HAVE A COLD IN THE HEAD, apply Pond’s Ex- 
tract by a nasal douche, or snuff it, or®waporize it over a lamp 
and inhale the fumes through the nose. 


IF HOARSE, gargle with Pond’s Extract several times daily. 


IF THE THROAT IS SOFE and NECK STIFF, rub the neck 
thoroughly with Pond's Extract, and, on retiring, wrap the neck 
in a woolen bandage saturated with Pond’s Extract, and pro- 
tected by an outer wrapping. 


IF THE LUNGS ARE SORE, take 
Extract four or five times daily. 


IF THE LIMBS ACHE and are sore, rub them vigorously 
with Pond’s Extract. 


FOR CHILBLAINS, bathe with Pond’s Extract and bandage 
with cloth saturated with Pond’s Extract. Itching quickly 


stopped. 


BUT do not purchase some cheap substitute and expect it to 
do what Pond's Extract will. Be sure you have genuine article. 
Made only by Pond’s Extract Co., New York and London. 


a teaspoonful of Pond’s 


The Latest Novelty 


in English ‘Perfumes. 
Ln & Co's 


HIGHLAND HEATHER. 
Delicate, Fragrant, Lasting. 
For sale by all dealers in perfumery. 
Zeno & Company, 


1 & 3 Sun St. 
— E. C. s 
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Scribner’s 
for January 


CONTENTS: 


Paris Theatres 
By W. F. ApTHORP 


A Day with the Donkey~Boys 
By E. H. & E. W. BLASHFIELD 


Bokhara 
By HENRY LANSDELL, D.D. 


Unpublished Correspondence of 
Washington Allston 
Stevenson ’s Serial “The Wrecker” 


American Illustrations, I. 
By W. A. C@FFIN 
The abcve Articles ave all Beautifully Illustrated. 


Recorder Smyth 


Writes of “‘ Crime and the Law.” 


H. E. Krehbiel 
Writes of Bayreuth and Wagner. 


Karl Erickson 3 
“A story of Minnesota Life—“ The Doctor’s Relatives.” 
Poems, The Point of View, etc., 
etc. 


25 Cents. $3.00 a Year 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
NEW YORK 


PRETTY ARTICLES 
THE TABLE 
James McCutcheon & Co. 


Invite attention to a very choice 
lot of hand-embroidered linen Tea — 
Cloths, Center-Pieces, Doylies, Tray 
Cloths, and Scarfs, which have just 
been received. These are in new 
spachtel or cut-work designs, em- 
broidered in silk, the greater part 
in white, but there are a few dainty 
pieces in pink, light blue, green 
and gold. 


The Linen Store 


64 and 66 West Twenty-third Street, New York 
Established 38 Years. 
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